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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— = 
HE deep alarm which was felt in Paris as to the possible 
conduct of the populace on July 14th proved groundless. 
It was believed that the Radicals, who are exasperated by causes 
stated elsewhere, would take advantage of the review of the 
garrison by the President on the occasion of the Bastille féte, 
to make a great demonstration in favour of General Boulanger. 
They were to hiss M. Grévy universally, and cry for the 
General’s return, the movement ending in a general rush 
against the Elysée. There was so much ground for the rumours, 
that the Government took extraordinary precautions, lining the 
streets with troops, surrounding the President with cavalry, and 
importing a large body of gendarmes known to be resolute men. 
On the day itself, however, little occurred. The President and 
the Minister of War were in places hooted heartily—two 
English eye-witnesses testify to this, though a story of the 
bomb thrown at General Ferron is not confirmed—and a song 
in honour of General Boulanger was chanted everywhere; 
but there was no disturbance of the peace. Paris turned out 
into the streets and amused itself energetically, but chiefly with 
dancing in the open air. It must not be forgotten that states- 
men in Paris all view possible émeutes in the light of history. 
They think of 1789, and 1848, and 1871, and forget both that no 
mob in the world can now face troops, and that ever since the 
Commune, society has agreed in France to the use of force, 
General Ferron, it is stated, had, in the event of a riot, explicit 
authority to open fire. 








The third reading of the Irish Crimes Bill was carried yester- 
day week, after an adjourned debate commenced by Mr. Bryce, 
in one of his most interesting and thoughtful speeches, though 
it was not a speech in the drift of which we are at all able to 
concur. As Lord Hartington, in replying to him, remarked, 
Mr. Bryce, in a speech teeming with the fraits of education, 
made light of the opinions of the educated classes, just as 
Mr. Gladstone did when he appealed against the classes to 
the masses. He maintained that after asking Ireland for 
her voice and opinion, we refuse to listen to it,—he means 
on a single point,—but so, too, after asking the English counties 
for their voice and opinion on subjects like the Corn Laws, we 
refused, and quite rightly refused, to listen to it, and that for 
the very excellent reason that the voice and opinion of the rest of 
the Kingdom had pronounced that listening to the voice of 
this section of the Kingdom on that point, would be fatal 
to the interests of the whole. Lord Hartington’s speech 
was very vigorous. He contrasted the so-called intimi- 
dation of the Primrose League with the intimidation of the 
National League, asked if any one had ever heard of the 
Primrose League holding Courts and denouncing those who 
did not implicitly obey those Courts, and inquired how long it 


would be, if that should ever happen, before we should insist 
on the tyranny of the Primrose League being put down. 


Mr. Dillon made a fierce speech against the artificial. and 
tottering Government of Ireland, “ propped on bayonets ;” and Sir 
W. Harcoart was, as usual, as skilful as he could be in ridiculing 
and making sport of all the opinions which a couple of years 
ago he was accustomed to lay down with all the authority of a 
Pope. He ridiculed the “ bogey ” of Parnellism as just ona par 
with the former “ bogey” of Papal influence,—complimented 
Lord Randolph Churchill on having formed a “ National” 
Party by the process of dividing his former party of four by 
two,—and predicted that the passing of the new Irish Crimes 
Act, and its administrative application in Ireland, would become 
the main instrument of converting the English people to Home- 


fale. Mr. Goschen, in @ very spirited speech, maintained that if 


Home-rule were carried to-morrow, there would be the same 
necessity for this Bill,—if not a greater necessity,—unless we 
were to give up the minority in Ireland to wholesale injustice. 
He quoted Mr. Justice O’Brien’s vivid picture of the social 
tyranny now prevailing, and of its disastrous effect on the con- 
dition of Ireland, and declared that in this, its battle for the first 
principles of civilised justice, the Government of this country 
is fighting for a greater cause than any with which it had 
hitherto identified itself. The third reading was carried by a 
majority of 87,—349 against 262,—in a House which, including 
the Speaker and the four tellers, numbered 616. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Irish Crimes Bill was 
read a second time without a division, the Liberal Peers decamp- 
ing at the dinner-hour without providing for the continuance 
of the debate. Lord Ashbourne, in moving the second reading, 
gave very impressive illustrations indeed of what boycotting in 
Ireland really means, and read report after report of National 
League meetings to show that individual liberty in Ireland is 
kept under the most severe restraint. Lord Granville passed over 
these illustrations of a sordid tyranny as lightly as possible. 
He remarked that the Government had promised one repressive 
and two remedial measures, and were about to redeem their pro- 
mise by producing one remedial measure (the less important of 
the two) and two repressive measures. He did not say that the 
second repressive measure is nothing at all but a dropped clause 
of the first, nor that the Irish Party had themselves rendered 
the greater remedial measure impossible by the unparalleled 
obstructiveness of their tactics. 


The Duke of Argyll made a very powerful speech in reply to 
Lord Granville. He directed a sharp attack on Mr. Morley for 
insisting on the extreme incapacity of Irish Unions to rate 
themselves and to spend their rates economically, and then pro- 
posing to cure that incapacity by leaving them to themselves to 
do exactly as they like. And he produced cases of the inter- 
ference of the National League with Irish tenant-farmers who 
had bought their tenant-right, at the instance of retired Irish- 
Americans who insisted on displacing them, and who could not 
have done so, having neither law nor any equitable presumption 
on their side, if the National League had not taken up their 
case and applied its tyrannical powers to the extrusion of the 
rightful owners. Lord Denbigh made a manly speech, declaring 
that this Bill was no more of a Coercion Bill than the Decalogue, 
and showing how utterly opposed the principles of the Catholic 
Church are to the Parnellite movement. Then the debate 
expired. 


On Saturday it was announced that the Unionist, Mr. Aird, 
had carried North Paddington by a diminished majority (418), 
against Mr: Routledge, the Home-ruler. Mr. Aird polled 2,230 
votes, and Mr. Routledge 1,812. This time last year, Mr. Cohen 
(the deceased Member) polled 2,300 votes, against Mr. Kemp- 
ster’s 1,389,—i.e.,a majority of 911. On Saturday the poll 





took place for Coventry, and resulted in the success of Mr. 
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Ballantine, the Home-ruler, by the narrow majority cf 16, Mr. 
Ballantine polling 4,229 votes, against 4,213 given for Colonel 
Eaton. This is a borough in which the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Unionists have not co-operated with any cordiality, 
and the result has been defeat. There are still too many 
boroughs in which Conservatives find it as difficult to co-operate 
with Liberal Unionists, or Liberal Unionists with Conservatives, 
as Capulets found it to co-operate with Montagus, or Mon- 
tagus with Capulets, in the Verona of old days. At the election 
of last year, Mr. Eaton carried the seat against Mr. Ballantine 
by a majority of 505; so that the gain of the Home-rulers in 
the by-election was considerable. But Coventry has always been 
a borough in a condition of unstable political equilibrium. 


On Saturday afternoon, a deputation from New York, con- 
sisting of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York World, Mr. 
Perry Belmont, Chairman of the House Committee of Congress 
on Foreign Relations (not the very much more important Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Foreign Relations), Mr. Walters, Mr. 
Shayne, jun., Mr. P. A. Collins, and Mr. T. C. Crawford, pre- 
sented to Mr. Gladstone, at Dollis Hill, a testimonial expressing 
the admiration of 10,689 New Yorkers for his services to the 
Trish cause. The testimonial is a silver trophy, in the form of a 
casket, weighing a thousand ounces. It is surmounted by a 
bust of Mr. Gladstone, wreathed in shamrocks. On one side is 
a head in bas-relief of Homer, and on another of Demosthenes. 
A female figure, wearing a star-spangled robe, holds in one 
hand an Irish harp, while she places the other on the pedestal 
of the bust of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Pulitzer, in presenting the 
bust, expressed his personal opinion that the demand for an 
Trish Legislature is “ imperatively right and just.” 


Mr. Gladstone made a speech in reply, and remarking that 
he had never had any but the most generous treatment from 
the United States, he vindicated the right of the United States 
to express their opinion on English political controversies just 
as freely as Englishmen have expressed theirs on the politics 
of other States all over the world. This, we think, no one 
will deny; but we shall claim our right to treat the opinions 
of the New Yorkers with just as much or as little deference 
as they would pay to the opinions of Londoners on matters 
affecting their own political existence. Mr. Gladstone went 
on to say that while there is still a minority who believe that 
the circle can be squared, there is hardly a minority any- 
where who believe that England has ruled Ireland respectably 
for the last seven hundred years. Probably not. Is that 
any reason why we should put the last touch to that history of 
insolence, error, and misfortune by undoing the one political 
Act which has, on the whole, worked well, and is assuredly the 
foundation on which all Mr. Gladstone’s own Irish policy was 
founded till within the last two yearsP Mr. Gladstone seized 
the opportunity to assail Mr. Goschen for reading to the House 
of Commons a portion of Mr. Justice O’Brien’s last charge, 
and Mr. Justice O’Brien for delivering it—Mr. Gladstone 
holding apparently that an Irish Judge has neither oppor- 
tunities of observing the state of Ireland to compare with 
those of an English representative, nor the right to make use of 
those opportunities in his charges for what he believes to be the 
benefit of the country. The people, said Mr. Gladstone, are, as 
represented by the present Parliament, “a deceived and a 
deluded people.” Probably a good many New Yorkers thought 
the same of the Congress which abolished slavery and put 
down the rebellion of the Southern States. We wonder what 
the American gentlemen, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer and the rest, 
carried away from the interview. Probably little beyond an 
impression that the Liberal Unionist in England is as near as 
may be to what the democratic New Yorker has been accustomed 
to term a “ mugwump.” 


The debate in the Commons on the second reading of the new 
Irish Land Bill began on Monday, and went on till Thursday 
night without much benefit to Ireland or mankind. The Bill, 
in truth, only admits of useful debate in Committee, for as to 
its principle the parties are too irreconcilable. The idea of the 
Government is, that it is possible, by amendments on the Act of 
1881, to abolish some remaining oppressions. The idea of the 
Opposition is that the oppressions are either beneficial, as Mr. 
Dillon said, because they call attention, or that they are 
incurable, as Mr, Campbell-Bannerman said, unless judicial 
rents are lowered. It was this latter view that the Liberal 


accord ; but still, considerable persons did debate them for three 
nights. The Parnellites urged that the Bill—which, besides 
enabling leaseholders to claim lower rents, authorises any tenant 
who cannot pay to invoke the equitable jurisdiction of a County. 
Court, and which has power to give time, to sweep off arrears 
to make the future rent fair—was really a landlords’ Bill, 
Mr. Dillon’s contention being that it reduced the appearance of 
oppression without abolishing the reality. One clause, for 
example, substitutes for actual ejectment by force the service of 
a notice, thus relieving the tenant from the necessity of going 
out at once. That necessity, and the scenes it produces, are 
however, alleged by Mr. Dillon to be the tenant’s best security, 
The scenes make all men look on with pity. The Liberals 
urged, again, that the real evil was high rents, and that they 
should be revised—that is, lowered—and it was on this point 
that they proposed an amendment. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking for the Unionists, occupied a middle position, he 
supporting the Bill, but wishing that the bankruptcy clauses 
should be withdrawn, and that the right to appeal to the 
County-Court should be good not only against the process of 
ejectment, but the process for recovering the rent asa money 
debt. 


In moving the Land Bill, Mr. Balfour renewed the assurance 
that the Government felt the necessity for a much larger 
measure, and subsequently explained to a deputation that this 
would be a great Purchase Bill, which, however, it was most 
difficult to devise. This is now more necessary than ever, for 
the Liberals on Monday surrendered, through Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, the idea that the judicial rent must be in 
any way a settlement. It must, he contended, be revised 
whenever prices fall, and this in spite of the pledge 
that it should last for fifteen years. Parliament, there- 
fore, must either adopt a sliding-scale, as it does in assessing 
tithe, or it must constantly debate new proposals for 
further revision. Under such a system, landed property can 
have no value, and it would be far better for Ireland to adopt 
peasant-proprietorship at once. It would appear, however, from 
Sir George Trevelyan’s address to the electors of Glasgow, that 
the Liberals intend to reject any scheme of purchase which 
involves any risk to the British taxpayer. They prefer that 
the time of Parliament should be taken up with eternal debates 
on the letting value of land. That is a most formidable threat, 
but for once there is ground of hope from the Parnellite side, 
The Liberals take their orders for the time from them; they 
take their orders from the tenants, and it is just possible that 
the tenants may like Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill. If they do, and 
the Parnellites resist, Mr. Parnell will soon find out what his 
popularity rests on. 


The struggle ended on Thursday in a collapse of the Opposi- 
tion, the Bill passing its second reading without a division. 
The night was remarkable for two speeches, one by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and the other by Mr. Goschen. Lord Randolph 
resisted the Liberal amendment, but would expand the Bill 
until practically all judicial rents could be revised under its pro- 
visions. He wished the bankruptcy clauses withdrawn, lest they 
should be taken too much advantage of, and lest the Govern- 
ment should find, when the Purchase Bill came in, that it was 
“trying to build up national credit upon the foundation of a 
national insolvency.” His speech was long, and full of 
brilliant hits; but that was its essence, with this addition. 
Lord Randolph would scale down mortgages and other 
rent-charges in some proportion to the reductions of rent,— 
a tremendous proposal, which should be considered anxiously by 
all Insurance Companies. Mr. Goschen, in an elaborate reply, 
said that the Government would consider amendments to the 
bankruptcy clauses, would suspend the right of the landlord to 
recover rent as debt, provided the right of all other creditors 
were also suspended, but would reject any amendment which 
would interfere with their power of introducing a Purchase Bill 
large enough to extinguish dual ownership. This remark 
brought Mr. Parnell to his feet. He advised his followers to 
resist the second reading no further, but intimated his belief 
that the object of the Government was to introduce a Purchase 
Bill at an exorbitant rate. He knows he cannot resist the offer 
of freehold tenure, but dreads it as fatal to the political agita- 
tion. 


The French Radicals on Monday raised a scene in the 
Chamber, M. Tony Révillon demanding that the Government 





amendment embodied. No debate can bring those ideas into 


should reassure them as to its attitude towards Liberalism. M. 
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Clémenceau declared that the Government was in league with the 


Right, and while admitting that General Boulanger was now in 
his proper place, affirmed that he had been removed at the 
bidding of the German Press and the Right. M. Laisant re- 
peated this charge, adding that the Cabinet had been con- 
stituted under foreign pressure. This remark so irritated M. 
Rouvier, that he threatened to resign if M. Floquet, President 
of the Chamber, did not call M. Laisant to order. M. Floquet, 
who had been much exhausted by attempts to maintain order, 
complied, but wrote out his resignation on the spot. The Chamber, 
however, on Tuesday, having had a day to recover itself, refused, 
by a unanimous vote of 485, to accept the resignation, and M. 
Floquet withdrew it. The effect of the incident has been to 
reveal the exasperation of the Radicals, and to increase the fear 
that, being at once defeated and enraged by the combination 
against them, they may try demonstrations outside. During 
the contest, M. Laisant described the Right as “ the enemy,” on 
whom the Republic ought to march, a description of them which 
the Premier energetically refused to accept. 


Werr Krupp has been so closely associated in the European 
mind with German victories, that his death on the 14th inst. is 
an event. Herr Krupp in 1848 commenced the manufacture of 
steel guns and large steel articles generally, and expanded his 
foundries until he employed 15,600 workmen, and last year was 
named by the Revenue Department as the person paying the 
largest Income-tax in all Prassia. So extensive were his opera- 
tions, that he found it profitable to own his own iron-mines in 
North Spain, and to bring the ore home for smelting in his own 
steamers. Herr Krupp must have been a great organiser, and he 
was, in a somewhat despotic way, an'exceedingly good master to 
his army of workmen. His chief success was in helping people to 
kill each other; but then, that is also the chief claim of a General 
to rewards and reputation. If war is legitimate, so is Krupp, 
though, as we recently tried to show, it is doubtfal if scientific 
inventions do not make wars more bloody than they would be 
without them. The old wars were bloodier still; but then, the 
object of war to-day is victory, and not slaughter. 


Sir George Trevelyan has written a letter to the Secretary of 
the Liberal Association in Glasgow consenting to contest the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. E. Russell, as a Liberal. Init he sets forth that the Unionist 
Liberals are aiming not at a settlement of the Irish Question, 
but at “the suppression of the Liberal Party,” and states that 
with that policy he will have nothing to do; that he is thirsting 
for a reform of the land; for a Local Government Bill; for a 
new Reform Bill extinguishing the plural voters,—a result 
which could practically be obtained without any Reform Bill, by 
fixing all the elections on one day, though no such modest 
remedy would satisfy Sir George Trevelyan,—for the abolition 
of the conditions of residence which disfranchise the moveable 
population ; for the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church; for 
the foundation of a true Municipality in London; and for a 
Local Option measure. As regards Ireland, he is for keeping 
the Irish representatives at Westminster, establishing an Irish 
Legislature and Irish Executive, “with careful precautions for 
the due administration of justice and enforcement of its decrees ;” 
and against the Crimes Bill, which he attacks violently, espe- 
cially in connection with Mr. King-Harman’s appointment as 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary. The letter, which we criticise 
elsewhere, is one which we have read with equal surprise and 
regret. Sir George Trevelyan has forgotten liberty in his passion 
for Liberalism. 


The Parnellites exhibited their patriotism on Monday night 
by repeated motions of adjournment intended to defeat the Law 
of Evidence Amendment Bill, and this though the Attorney- 
General offered to exclude Ireland from its operation. The 
intention of the Bill is to permit the accused to give evidence 
for what it is worth,—a proposal the adoption of which in cases 
not strictly criminal has already resulted, as Sir Henry James 
showed, in relieving many innocent persons of unjust and very 
grave charges. The Parnellites, however, are determined not 
only not to give that additional chance to justice in their own 
country, but not to allow it in ours, and the adjournment of the 
debate was moved once by Mr. Healy, once by Mr. Macneil, 
and once by Mr. Conybeare, who now habitually acts with these 
noble allies; and the Government at last gave way, and assented 
to the adjournment of the debate. Why did they not apply the 
Closure? This is precisely the sort of obstruction for which 
the Closure is the only “available remedy,” and we might even 








say the only “perfect remedy.” For Irish Members to insist 
on innocent Irishmen getting convicted who would not other- 
wise be convicted, is bad enough; but to insist on innocent 
Englishmen being convicted too, whether they like it or not, is a 
little beyond the limits of toleration. 


Earlier in the evening of the same day, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
who, if he did not retain some vestige of humour, would be almost 
as great a political nuisance as Mr. Conybeare, wasted a great 
deal of time in raising an absurd discussion as to a statement 
that Conservative Peers’ carriages had been used in the North 
Paddington election, contrary to the rule of the House against the 
interference of Peers in elections. No good evidence was produced 
that the Peers’ carriages had been used, and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who supported Sir Wilfrid Lawson, asserted that Peers’ carriages 
had been used on both sides alike. As if it mattered a farthing 
whether it was so or not! ‘The old rule against the personal 
interference of Peers in elections is admitted to have absolutely 
no significance now that the electorates are so large, and as 
for the interference of Peers’ carriages in elections,—as if that 
were even equivalent to the use of the authority of the Peers 
themselves,—it is discreditable to the House of Commons to 
allow its time to be taken up with such trivialities. The motion 
was negatived by 196 to 167. 








The election of Prince Ferdinand to the Bulgarian Throne 
has not as yet advanced matters much. A deputation appointed 
by the Sobranje hastened to inform the Prince of his election, 
and urged him to repair at once to Tirnova. The Prince, how- 
ever, remains in Austria, anxious that the Powers should 
approve him; but the Powers hang back to consult each other. 
Even the Porte, which could give him a clear priméd-facie title, 
needing only confirmation by Europe, is disinclined to act, and 
much pressure is being exerted to induce the Prince, after all, to 
decline the nomination. Prince Bismarck does not quite like 
it; and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg has been induced, as head of 
his house, to express to the Prince his regret that he should 
accept at all. According to the latest accounts, the Prince hesi- 
tates; and if he finally draws back, the election is void, and the 
Sobranje must begin its work over again. 


There will probably be a bitter debate in a few days upon the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. According to the latest intelligence, 
the Sultan cannot make up his mind to ratify that document, 
and Sir H. D. Wolff finally quits Constantinople to-day. 
Lord Salisbury will therefore be called upon, probably by 
Mr. Bryce, not only to explain his objects, but to state his 
reasons for allowing the Sultan two extensions of time. As 
the paper had already been signed, any hesitation about 
ratifying it ought, it will be alleged, to have been treated as 
a breach of faith. There are such endless intrigues at Con- 
stantinople, that Lord Salisbury may be able to state fair reasons 
for his course; but if so, he should lose no time in rising in his 
place in the Lords and making the matter clear. Primd facie, 
he was weak in yielding, especially after the language used by 
the Count de Montebello. The Government will do well to 
reflect upon Mr. Matthew Arnold’s over-true dictum upon the 
politics of the hour. The British public is hungering, before all 
things, to see a little success. 


The Irish are perpetually saying that Ireland is without 
crime, and Mr. Gladstone has recently repeated the same fallacy. 
Mr. W. Ambrose, however, in a letter to the Times, shows from 
official statistics that while in England 71 per 10,000 are accused 
of indictable offences, the proportion in Ireland is 94 per 10,000, 
the apparent innocence of the latter country being due to the 
fact that a great number of offences indictable in England are 
there dealt with summarily. A writer, who signs himself 
“ Statistician,” adds that in England and Wales, while 
16,763 Irish men and women were committed out of 562,474 
persons, only 134,750 English and Welsh persons were com- 
mitted out of 25,974,000 inhabitants. The Commissioners of 
Prisons report that one of the most remarkable facts in their 
returns “is the great excess of criminals in the population of 
Irish birth who have emigrated to Engiand.” The figures are 
important, because the opponents of the Crimes Bill keep on 
asserting that the Irish are the most innocent people in the 
world, and that, consequently, the object of that Bill can only 
be to diminish political freedom. 

Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE AMERICANS. 


MONGST the many qualities which we really believe 
endear Mr, Gladstone to his countrymen, there is one 
which will account for a good many of his political errors,— 
namely, that he is certainly not a man of the world, but at 
heart one of the simplest of the human race. We could not 
help realising this afresh when we read the account of his 
reception at Dollis Hill of the American deputation, with the 
silver statuette of the female figure wearing a star-spangled 
robe, and holding in one hand an Irish harp, while she rests 
the other on the pedestal of Mr. Gladstone’s bust. Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli did his best to get Lord Beaconsfield into a similar 
scrape in 1879, by asking leave to present him with a 
trophy of very much the same value,—a golden wreath 
obtained by the collection of 52,800 pennies from the English 
working classes. But Lord Beaconsfield was a shrewder 
man of the world than any of his contemporaries. Instead 
of accepting the wreath, and expressing his heartfelt gratitude 
to Mr. Tracy Turnerelli and the English working men who 
had subscribed the 52,800 pennies, Lord Beaconsfield directed 
his private secretary to write a sharp note, severely snubbing 
the whole business, and leaving Mr. Tracy Turnerelli with his 
golden wreath in the rather awkward situation of not know- 
ing what to do with it. Indeed, so far as we remember, he 
ultimately made it the subject of a lecturing tour, in which 
he descanted on the amount of devil that dwelt in Lord 
Beaconsfield, and the great advantage to our country of 
having a statesman at its head to resist Russia who had 
so much devil in him. Certainly there was more astuteness 
in that plea for Lord Beaconsfield than had characterised 
Mr, Tracy Turnerelli’s proceedings up to the time at which 
he urged it. Lord Beaconsfield had devil, and he never 
showed it with less remorse than when he directed his 
secretary to write that snubbing little letter to Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli in which the gold wreath was curtly and con- 
temptuously refused. We only wish Mr. Gladstone could have 
“taken a leaf out of Lord Beaconsfield’s book last Saturday. 
The manager of the democratic newspaper who got up this 
American testimonial to Mr. Gladstone, to which, it is said, 
10,689 New Yorkers had subscribed, on an average, we suppose, 
something between 6d. and 1s. apiece, must have felt very 
much elated by getting so splendid an advertisement for his 
paper as a special reception at Dollis Hill, and a speech from 
Mr. Gladstone expressing that surprise and that humility 
which we all know to be perfectly genuine in him on such 
occasions, and which we all equally know to be quite misplaced. 
Whatever faults we may have to find with Mr. Gladstone, we 
should not certainly feel either-surprise or gratitude on his 
behalf if he had received a testimonial from any country that 
knows him ten times as valuable, and representing a thousand 
times as many admirers as this hole-and-corner affair of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s and his friends. The lady in the star-spangled 
banner, with the Irish harp in her hand, was not a trophy to be 
grateful for, and we could wish that Mr. Gladstone had found 
some courteous way of expressing his strong disinclination to 
receive it. But we cannot expect from Mr. Gladstone the 
somewhat cynical shrewdness of Lord Beaconsfield. He has 
fallen a victim to Ais Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, while Lord 
Beaconsfield made the great original look ridiculous, 


The error is not a very serious one, and will probably rather 
enhance the esteem in which Mr. Gladstone’s earnestness and 
simplicity are held by the mass of his countrymen ; but we do 
wish that, as he chose to treat Mr. Pulitzer and his companions 
seriously, he had taken pains to exclude pointedly from his 
panegyric on American givers the collectors of the large sums 
by which years ago the American Irish helped to defeat his 
own policy, and not only to defeat it, but to spread anxiety and 
terror among helpless multitudes who had sinned only in being 
citizens of this Kingdom. It was not right in Mr. Gladstone to 
dwell on the help received by the poor Irish from America with 
nothing but gratitude and satisfaction, and to ignore, as he did, 
that the most effective channel through which it had been 
collected was the same through which the funds for spreading 
destruction amongst us were also collected. Mr. Gladstone knows 
perfectly well that the Jrish World has sent more money to the 
Land League and the National League than any other American 
agency, and he knows perfectly well that that paper has been 
a much more effective channel for diffusing bloodthirsty and 
treasonable counsels against this country than it has been for 
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diffusing what Mr. Gladstone calls “alms.” It is not worth 
of him to speak as if “alms” of this kind were like the “alms.” 
—if so he desires to call them,—which were sent by us i 
Chicago to relieve the miseries caused by the great fire, or the 
“alms ” which were sent by us to Paris to relieve the famine 
after the great siege. We do not feel the least jealousy either of 
American advice or of American money given in good faith to. 
ourcountrymen. But we hold that Mr. Gladstone is doing him. 
self a great injustice when he pours forth his cordial recognition 
of the help given by the United States to the Irish poor, and says 
no word of the large sums devoted to the propagation of hatred 
amongst us, some of which have even been devoted to the 
advocacy of murder itself. But that is, unfortunately, too 
often Mr. Gladstone’s way. If a party is working for the same 
end as he has taken up, he ignores altogether the evil it ig 
doing. And if it is working against him, he ignores altogether 
the good it is doing. From this speech of his on American 
interference in the Irish Question, one who knew nothing 
else of the situation would have gathered,—first, that. 
the American interference had all been temperate and dis- 
interested interference on the side of Irish Home-rule : 
and next, that the measure which has just been passed by 
the House of Commons was the most needless and unneceg- 
sary of insults to a country in which there is absolutely no 
occasion at all for special criminal legislation. When we com- 
pare this language with the language used by Mr. Gladstone 
five years ago, we are simply amazed at his power of obliterating 
from his memory his own former feelings. He has not now a 
word of reproach for those ferocious propagandists of assassina- 
tion whom a few years ago he denounced so justly; and he 
cannot now even conceive that the Government who are doing 
in a much milder form just what he did in a much severer 
form, are worthy of the smallest consideration or respect. He 
insists on the misgovernment of Ireland by England for seven 
hundred years with a gusto which would imply that he himself 
is utterly free from any responsibility for that misgovernment, 
and he evidently does not dream that the very fault which we 
find with his present policy is that he would cap ali that mis- 
government by delivering Ireland over into worse hands than 
any into which even her cruellest fate has yet delivered her. 
Then consider only the way in which he attacks Mr. Justice 
O’Brien for giving his view of the state of Ireland, and attacks 
the Government for reporting that view, though Mr. Justice 
O’Brien was, we believe, a non-political Judge of Lord 
Spencer’s own making. We venture to say that if Mr. Justice 
O’Brien had delivered from the Bench a precisely opposite view 
of the case, Mr. Gladstone would have quoted it eagerly as the 
most convincing proof that his own course is the right one, 
But however near he may be to the time when he took a 
similar view to the one which he now impugns, he seems to 
feel as much astonished that any one can now be so blind and 
witless as to hold it, as if in his whole career he had never 
once entertained a spark of sympathy with men of the same 
way of thinking. His speech to Mr. Pulitzer and the 
other gentlemen from America will certainly not tend to pro- 
mote the judicious exchange of international counsels. Besides 
the great mistake of delivering any speech at all on so 
trivial an occasion, Mr. Gladstone made the still greater 
mistake that he did not even recognise the extreme difficulty 
which one nation has in entering successfully into the moral 
perplexities of another, and even encouraged the excellent and 
insignificant persons who brought him the silver trophy he 
accepted, in the very mistaken impression that they are rather 
more competent to judge wisely of the political situation here 
than the majority of our own House of Commons. We will 
admit that they are quite as competent to judge of it as Mr. 
Gladstone was to judge that Mr. Jefferson Davis had made a 
nation in 1862. But then, that was just what he misjudged. 
Should he not have taken warning by his own error ? 





THE HATRED BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


NHE sudden renewal of hatred between France and Germany, 
though not difficult to explain, is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in modern history. Judging a priori, 
one would expect it now to be becoming nearly extinct. It is 
seventeen years all but four days since Napoleon III. declared 
war on Germany, more than sixteen years since France, weeping 
with rage and humiliation, agreed to the crushing terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. A new generation has grown up—all the 
conscripts in the ranks of the present Army having been little 
children during the great war—a new form of government has 
been adopted, and a new tone pervades all politics and society. 
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During the whole time nothing has occurred which should in 
reason have deepened the stinging sense of defeat, for France has 
peen left free, and even encouraged in a career of foreign enter- 
rise. She hasrepaired her misfortunes, hasincreased her wealth, 
and has immensely enlarged her means of self-defence. Not 
only has her Army been doubled in effective strength, but her 
frontier has been covered with lines of strong places, and Paris has 
been made the most unassailable fortress in the world. As safe 
as she can be made, under the Government of her own choice, 
fairly prosperous and influential, if not commanding in Earope, 
France should be beginning to forget her natural rancour, and 
to regard Sedan as she regards Waterloo,—as a disagreeable 
historic event. On the other hand, Germany, in which also a 
new generation has grown up, has enjoyed sixteen years of 
peace, prosperity, and high consideration among the nations of 
the world. Her population has increased by a fifth, her organisa- 
tion is as strong as ever, and she has found permanent working 
alliances which may fairly be considered to double her 
effective power. France has not interfered with her in 
any way, no object dear to Germans has been thwarted, and 
the strain kept up on her resources, though great, is not 
greater than her increase in population and income, Her 
external policy has been, on the whole, directed with success, 
and her great Minister, still alive and still in power, is regarded 
all over earth as the most formidable person of his generation. 
Ships, Colonies, and commerce have followed in the wake of 
victory, and the German competition is now the one dreaded 
by the traders of all lands, Everything that could soothe the 
pride, or satisfy the aspirations, or reward the patience of 
Germans has been theirs for sixteen years; and they might be 
expected to regard France, if not with friendship, at least with 
the friendly tolerance which men feel for their equals in 
society. 

That, we say, might be expected; but that is not the 
situation. France and Germany were probably never nearer a 
spring at each other’s throats, and this from a new develop- 
ment of popular rather than official rancour. All hope of 
such an agreement as might insure tranquillity to Europe has 
for the present passed away, and the two great Powers are 
now exhibiting the jealous and angry suspiciousness of each 
other which in modern Europe precedes, if it does not actually 
produce, open war. The truth is, a new fear has entered into 
the heart of each people, and has revived all previous 
rancours. The Germans know that their strength, whether 
it would enable them to conquer France or not, is amply suffi- 
cient to resist France; but they know also that the huge 
Slav Power upon their eastward would now take advantage 
of any French attack to gratify a hatred which every year 
begins to make more obvious. The recent action of Russia, 
the collapse of the Three Emperors’ League, the series of 
decrees expelling or impoverishing the German colonies beyond 
the Vistula, the accumulation of cavalry towards her Western 
frontier, the recrudescence of Old Slav feeling in the great 
cities, the obvious reliance upon France,—all these things have 
convinced Germans that the Romanoffs only wait a signal 
which Republican France will give. They doubt in their 
hearts, with all their power and all their alliances, whether 
they are strong enough to defeat two such mighty armies 
acting together, and know well that if they do, it can only be 
by an exertion such as cripples a race for a generation. They 
therefore watch all developments of feeling in France with the 
close attention born of a secret fear, and they see, or think 
they see, signs that it is most hostile. They declare even this 
week, and in semi-official papers, that Germans are no longer 
safe in France, and they arranged that their Ambassador 
should not be present in Paris on July 14th, lest he should be 
insulted. They believe that France sends spies into their 
fortresses not to increase her knowledge against a future day, 
but with the intention of immediately utilising the informa- 
tion so obtained. They assert that the vast popularity of 
General Boulanger is due exclusively to the French idea 
that he is to be the hero of the revanche, and they ask why 
France and Russia, natural enemies because of the historic 
relation of each to Poland, should now be acting together in 
every Court of Europe, if it be not for some secret link against 
acommon foe, who can only be the German nation. They 
read the diatribes against them in the French newspapers with 
& new sense of their reality, and work themselves up to such a 

point of watchfulness that they suspect some planned 
treachery, and see in the proposed mobilisation of three Corps 
in the interior of France reason sufficient to proclaim war. Are 
we, they are asking, to allow France to be twenty days ahead of 
usin preparations ? The three Corps might, if France is utterly 








unscrupulous, rush Belgium. Alarm of this kind, partly well 
founded, partly based upon terrifying rumour, soon generates 
hate, and it is without surprise that we see grave German 
journals which seldom publish what Prince Bismarck dis- 
approves, solemnly warning France that there are limits even 
to German patience. On the other hand, the French are at 
least as apprehensive as their opponents. It is their foible 
when excited to see men as trees walking, and they are excited 
now. Prince Bismarck’s speeches on the renewal of the 
Septennial Bill, his dissolution of Parliament, and his demand 
for more men, left an indelible impression in the French 
mind that he expected war, that he was preparing for it, 
and that he had thought out plans for the destruction of 
France. Since that period, Frenchmen have watched him with 
an ever-increasing jealousy, have voted heavy demands for 
new armaments in silence, have attacked their own Govern- 
ment whenever they suspected it of deference to Berlin, have 
sedulously proclaimed Russia their only ally, and have raised 
General Boulanger into a hero, because they thought he 
would, from hostility to Germany, sufficiently protect the 
country. Their most injurious conduct towards their 
German guests is traceable to a belief that every German 
has been a soldier, and is therefore certain to place his 
knowledge at the disposal of the German War Office, while 
the boycotting of German trade, especially in wine, is an effort 
to cut off the sources of a wealth that may be utilised for war. 
The French, in fact, expect invasion, and their alarm and 
wrath have reawakened the rancour which had seemed dying 
away, but which has been kept smouldering by the spectacle 
of the continued attachment of Alsace, so conspicuously mani- 
fested in the election on the Septennial Bill. They would go 
to war at once if they only dared, and expect war even if they 
resolve not to proclaim it. 


It is possible the envenomed feeling in both countries may 
die away without producing an explosion; but there is no 
reason for calculating on such a change. Nothing can alter 
the German situation except successful war, and the con- 
tinuance of apprehension does not develop friendship. The 
absurd hatred of Englishmen for Frenchmen which existed 
from 1805 to 1815 was due to continued terror, as well as 
frequent provocation, and only began to die away when 
Waterloo had assured England of her safety. The Germans 
will always regard French enmity as a threatening factor in the 
situation, and nothing can be foreseen, except war, under 
which French enmity will grow less. We fear that for years 
to come it is upon the judgment of statesmen rather 
than peoples we must rely for continued peace, and 
the statesmen, both in France and Germany, may be 
growing weary of the strain. We see no trustworthy evi- 
dence as yet that they are, but we see much that they have 
determined, if the need arises, to be in time to meet it. That 
new modern dread of being late in the work of mobilisation is, 
unhappily, a great addition to the chances of war. So much 
may be accomplished in a fortnight, that statesmen are ready 
to sacrifice anything rather than be behindhand, and may, on 
occasion of some unforeseen accident, declare further diplo- 
macy useless, because, if they attempt it, “‘ our enemy may be 
mobilised and in motion before we are in the field.” If it were 
nearly certain that “ first blood” always implied victory, the 
temptation to hit out prematurely would be indefinitely 
strengthened. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S GLASGOW LETTER. 


ly is painful work criticising men whom we have been 
accustomed both to admire and to follow, but it is painful 
work which no journalist can escape. Sir George Trevelyan 
has made sacrifices from his sense of public duty of which very 
few of us could boast, and perplexed as we may feel at his 
present attitude, and still more perplexed as we must feel at 
the apparently ungenerous charges which he launches at his 
late colleagues, we are bound to believe, and do heartily believe, 
that he himself is acting a thoroughly disinterested part, though 
we wish we could find him as ready to attribute the highest 
motives to his former Unionist colleagues as we are to attribute 
them to himself. In his letter to Mr. Cochrane, the Secretary 
to the Liberal Association for Glasgow, he declares that the 
conduct of Lord Hartington and his colleagues has proved “ to 
the judgment of every unprejudiced man, that the policy which 
is being pursued is aimed not at the settlement of the Irish 
Question by an amendment of the Bills of last year, but at 
the suppression of the Liberal Party.” That is an imputation 
which is most unworthy of Sir George Trevelyan, and for 
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which: we find it extremely difficult to suggest an excuse. If 
Lord Hartington were to retaliate—which he certainly will 
not,—that the conduct of Sir George Trevelyan proves that he 
aims not at the settlement of the Irish Question on the 
principles which he himself laid down last year, but at 
obtaining forgiveness from the Liberal Party at the least 
possible sacrifice of self-respect, he. would make a very unjust 
cliarge, but a charge for which it would be much easier to give 
plausible reasons than any which Sir George Trevelyan can 
for his attack upon Lord Hartington. What was Sir George 
Tievelyan’s great contention in relation to the Irish Ques- 
tion last year? It was that “there is no half-way house 
between entire Separation and absolute Imperial control.” 
Hé has discovered now that there is not only such a 
half-way house, but one which may be founded on the con- 
cession of “a legislative body in Ireland, with an Irish Execu- 
tive connected with it, for the management of Irish affairs.” 
The only guarantees which he thinks necessary in order to 
make this concession safe, are that precious guarantee involved 
in keeping the Irish representatives at Westminster,—in order, 
we suppose, to move the adjournment of the House whenever 
the law is enforced in Ireland against a defaulting member of 
the National League,—and what he terms “careful pre- 
cautions for the due administration of justice and the enforce- 
ment of its decrees,"—what precautions he does not even hint. 
And ke also insists on giving to Ireland “something that Irish- 
men.ask for.” Now, does he seriously believe that Mr. Parnell 
would accept a measure withholding from the Irish Executive 
the control of the police,—a measure that would really pro- 
téct, as Sir George Trevelyan has so often insisted that we must 
protect, those loyal Irishmen in all parts of Ireland who have 
been fiercely warned that they will suffer for their past conduct, 
the moment that Mr. Parnell gets that control of Irish affairs 
for which he is fighting? Is he really so credulous as to con- 
ceive that the National League will be complaisant enough to 
consent to be put down by Imperial control in all their boy- 
ootting operations, at the very moment when they are declared 
the victors'in the struggle, and get the command of an Irish 
Degislature and an Irish Executive? We say deliberately that 
we find it a sheer impossibility to reconcile that indignant 
wrath which Sir George Trevelyan displayed last year at the 
proposal to allow, not so much the. Ulster minority, as the 

‘ much weaker minority in the other provinces of 
Ireland, to be handed over to the tender mercies of Parnellite 
pelice, with his complacency to-day in avowing the convic- 
tion that: there will be no difficulty at all in giving 
Ireland control’ of its own affairs, both as regards a 
Legislature: and an Executive, and: at the same time in so 
controlling: the administration of justice from Westminster 
asto prevent the possibility of an Irish reign of terror. 
And for this the only guarantee is that there shall be as many 
Irish Members as before at Westminster to talk down the 
feeble remonstrances which might be made here against the 
proceedings in Dublin! We do not profess to understand for 
a moment how a view which was :so intrinsically strong and so 
well stated last year, has disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind, from Sir George Trevelyan’s mind. We are perfectly 
sure that it is in strict good faith that he now speaks, But 
that a man who appears to nine people out of ten so very 
inconsistent with himself, should venture to accuse Lord 
Hartington of caring for nothing but the suppression of the 
Liberal Party, on no evidence at all comparable with that 
which could be brought to show that he himself cares for 
nothing at all but reconciliation at any price to the Liberal 
Party, is indeed a strange and impressive lesson on the occasional 
lapse of just men into the gravest injustice. 

We at least cannot be accused of ever having assented to 
even as much as Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain have 
assented to, in regard to Home-rule for Ireland. We do not 
believe that either in Ireland or Great Britain local govern- 
ment should go beyond the proper sphere of local government, 
or inside the legitimate province of Parliament at all. We 
have always held that if the agrarian problem could be 
properly settled in Ireland,—and if in order to settle it we 
were called upon to make a very considerable pecuniary sacri- 
fice, we should have no right to complain,—Ireland might 
be ruled by Irishmen at Westminster as effectually as 
Scotchmen are ruled by Scotchmen at Westminster, and 
Englishmen by Englishmen. We have, therefore, never 
conceded that the most important of Mr. Gladstone’s two 
Bills could be. amended successfully at all, though we 
should have been very glad to see the second of them,— 





the Land Bill,—elaborately amended and passed by Parlia- 








ment. But when it is imputed to those who Hold these views 
or views in any way akin to them, that their real object is 
nothing but the suppression of the Liberal Party, we do 
not feel it easy to repress our indignation. We do, indeed 
hold that such objects as Sir George Trevelyan insists on pit 
new Registration measure, a Local Option measure, and the 
like,—are trivial in the highest degree as compared with the 
strength and unity of the United Kingdom; and’ if the 
Liberal Party existed for nothing better than such measures 
as these, we could resign Liberalism with hardly a sig’ 
But to our mind, the real object of the Liberal Party is 
the protection of true liberty all over the United King. 
dom, and we believe that Sir George Trevelyan is guy. 
rendering,—though, of course, he does not think 80,— 
that highest of all its objects, in order to save its external 
organisation and its poorer and more trivial aims. We hold 
by his view of last year, and repudiate his newer mind. We 
believe that it is he, and not we, who are unfaithful to 
Liberalism, though we gladly concede that he is quite uncon. 
scious of his infidelity, and that he really believes that by 
some hocus-pocus which is to us perfectly unimaginable, the 
reign of terror which exists in Ireland now, will be put an 
end to by the homeopathic remedy of delivering Ireland into 
the terrorists’ hands. 





THE UNREST IN PARIS. 


HE profound quiet which reigned in Paris on the Bastille 
fete day must not blind us to the unrest which exists in 
the great city. That quiet was produced by determined mili- 
tary repression. The Government, which has information from 
thousands of paid agents as well as from all friends of order, was 
so alarmed at the reports it received of the temper of the popu- 
lace, and of the intention to make a demonstration in favour 
of General Boulanger, that it held Paris as if the city had 
been in military occupation. The immense garrison was all 
under arms. The President, for the first time in his history, 
was escorted by cuirassiers. Batteries of horse artillery were 
stationed at commanding points. The rural gendarmerie, a 
most determined: body of men, all old soldiers, were drawn 
in from a circle of twenty miles. The troops along 
the President’s route had their arms loaded, and General 
Ferron, it is positively declared, obtained written authority 
to act, if the demonstration became an émeuie, without further 
instructions. Parisians understand from a hundred signs when 
the Executive has made up its mind, and Paris was, in con- 
sequence, so quiet, that one usually accurate observer reports 
his belief that the revolutionary leaders had passed the word 
for silence as the order of the day. There was, however, fierce 
hooting at one man, General Ferron, whom the populace 
accuse of superseding their favourite. There was, as we 
believe, reason for the extraordinary precautions taken. The 
Radicals of France, who send up one-third of the Deputies, 
and who are in a large majority in Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
and most of the remaining cities, have grown discontented 
with the government of the Chamber as at once dishonest, 
unsuccessful, and slow, and are hungering, as they have 
through all their history hungered at intervals, for a demo- 
cratic dictatorship. Their charge of dishonesty they justify 
by references to the wild expenditure, the absence of any 
Socialist legislation, and the willingness of the Administration 
to depend upon the Right. They think that the Right, as 
M. Laisant said in the great debate of Monday, ought to be 
treated as “the enemy,” and publicly execrate M. Rouvier— 
evidently a much more determined man than was expected— 
as a traitor to Republicanism. They look upon the removal 
of General Boulanger as proof positive that the Army is 
never to be trusted to Radical hands, and they denounce 
President Grévy as an “old intriguer,” whose first object is to 
keep M. Clémenceau out of power. They justify their charge 
of ill-success, again, by declaring that, after all the nation’s 
sacrifices, the Government still truckles to Germany; by 
asserting that General Boulanger was removed bevause he was 
at once too democratic and too much dreaded by Prince Bis- 
marck ; and by asking whether the revanche is really any nearer. 
They desire, therefore, a Government at once stronger, swifter, 
and simpler ; and having no other name to suggest, they cry for 
General Boulanger as the man who they think best embodies 
their various irritations. They intended, as we believe, to 
make an immense demonstration in his favour, and were 
baffled only by the determination of the Government and the 
absence of immediate sympathy in the troops, a fact which 
they learn in ways possible only with a conscript Army. 
How far the discontent of the Radicals will go depends upon 
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two doubtful questions,—the loyalty of the Army, and the 
honesty of the Right. As yet we see no reason whatever to 
distrust the Army. The soldiers no doubt are grateful to General 
Boulanger, but they are as much divided about politics as the 
nation is, and they will not act against the Chamber unless 
they act as a body. They have no grievance against the 
Republic, which spends millions more on them than the 
Empire ever did, and no General in sight of whom they can 
feel certain that he would lead them to victory. There is no 
ground for supposing that they would not obey a resolute 
Administration ; and as against émeutiers, Republican Adminis- 
trations are just now resolute, for two reasons, ‘They remember 
1871 and the Commune ; and they know that a successful revolt 
would mean a war with Germany which could only end either 
in the dismemberment of France after a defeat, or a military 
dictatorship after a victory. They are ready, therefore, while 
they have a majority in the Chamber, to give the order to fire ; 
and while they are ready, and the troops obedient, revolution 
in Paris is impossible. The workmen, drilled though they 
have been, cannot stand up against weapons of precision. There 
is no National Guard, and no means of obtaining sufficient 
arms, for the old device of plundering the gunsmiths is of 
little comparative use, the gunsmiths not keeping the stock 
of cartridges required by an extemporised revolutionary army. 
There is, however, one weak point. The Government, to be reso- 
lute, must rely on a majority ; its majority may depend at any 
moment on the Right; and the Right may weary of keeping it 
in power. The Legitimists and the Bonapartists alike are 
half-doubtful at all times whether their best chance is not to 
let the revolution loose. Fortunately, however, for the present 
the Right have two strong motives for remaining faithful 
to a Government of compromise. They have the orders 
to that effect of the Comte de Paris; and though they 
might disobey them, it is impossible to be a Royalist—as 
France understands Royalism—and not consider seriously what 
the King says. Secondly, the Right is full of the idea that 
a Radical Government or a revolutionary rising would mean 
war with Germany, and it does not want a war, which, besides 
being excessively dangerous, would, if successful, consolidate 
the régime under which it was fought, and not the regime for 
which they are hoping. They will, therefore, be as faithful 
as they can, and until M. Grévy resigns, or the Chamber goes 
wholly to pieces—as it seemed inclined to do when M. 
Floquet made his remonstrance—the Republic should be fairly 
safe. It rests still, in a fashion which is not Republican, upon 
the support of the Army; but then, so does every great 
Government in Europe, except that of Great Britain. Demo- 
cracy has accomplished much of late years, and so has 
Royalism ; but neither has yet released itself from the necessity 
of carrying arms to guard against the internal as well as the 
external foe. 





BY-ELECTIONS. 


T would be very unwise not to draw a lesson of warning 
against anything like carelessness in organisation from the 
by-elections which have just gone against the Unionists ; but 
it would be still more unwise to draw the inference that the 
tide is turning against us, and that the auguries are in favour 
of a triumph for Home-rule whenever the General Election 
comes on. Nothing is more certain than that English electors 
allow themselves a latitude of caprice at by-elections which 
they do not allow themselves at General Elections. Take the 
case of Coventry itself, which is just causing so much searching 
of hearts to the Unionists. There was a by-election at 
Coventry in March, 1868, just eight months before the 
General Election which gave Mr. Gladstone his first great 
majority ; and as it happens, the Irish Question was then as 
much in the ascendant as it is now, for Mr. Gladstone was then 
moving for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, whick 
was the main subject of the General Election of the following 
November. It might, therefore, have been thought that 
Coventry would give no uncertain note in March of what the 
constituency intended to do at the General Election, This was, 
however, not the case. In March, 1868, a Liberal (Mr. Carter) 
was returned for Coventry by a majority of 281. In November, 
two Conservatives were returned for Coventry, the lowest of 
whom beat the highest Liberal by 168 votes, and beat Mr. 
Carter himself by 193. The by-election of March, 1868, in 
Coventry did not, then, give any just omen of the polling at the 
General Election which so soon succeeded. When we consider 
that at the poll last Saturday, Mr. Ballantine, the Gladstonian 
Liberal, did not obtain even as many votes as the Liberal candi- 





date who was beaten by Mr. Eaton in 1885, though he obtained 
a good many more than he received last July,— indeed, more.than 
Mr. Eaton received last July,—we have no reason to despair.of 
winning the next General Election at Coventry, as we won the 
election of 1886. Coventry has shown by its own history that 
it: does not scruple to make a very marked difference between 
its voting at a by-election and its voting at a general contest 
between the two parties. We may expect the same at North 
Paddington. The Unionists lost considerable ground at the 
election on Friday week. Instead of carrying the election by 
911 votes, as they did in 1886, they carried it by only 418 votes. 
Nevertheless, we must remember how the Southwark election 
of 1880 misled Lord Beaconsfield. On the death of Mr. Locke 
in February, 1880, the present Soliciter-General got in by .a 
majority of 853 over his opponent, and would have 
carried the election even if all the votes of the Radical who 
divided the constituency had been added to those of the Liberal 
candidate. Yet at the General Election, only two months 
later, the Liberals beat their opponents by a majority of 1,400. 
Take another instance of the variability in the character of a 
by-election. All the older politicians will remember the 
contest in Bath in 1873 which elicited from Mr. Disraeli the 
famous letter to Lord Grey de Wilton about the “ plundering 
and blundering ” of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Well, there 
were no less than three by-elections in Bath in that year,— 
one in May, which led to the election of a Conservative, 
Lord Chelsea; one in June, which led to Lord Grey de 
Wilton’s election ; and one in November, which elicited the 
famous letter, but which led to the election of a Liberal, Captain 
Hayter. The first two elections resulted in a Conservative 
victory, and the last in a Liberal victory; and when :the 
General Election came in 1874, Bath neutralised itself iby 
electing a Liberal at the head of the poll and a Conservative 
as his colleague. Any one of these by-elections would have 
been a misleading sign as to the scale into which Bath would 
throw its weight at the General Election. Indeed, the 
double Conservative victory was even more misleading than 
the single Liberal victory. The truth is undoubtedly that 
British electors give their private inclinations very much 
more scope at by-elections than they do when they intend 
to choose to which of the great parties they will commit 
the government of the State. Politicians imagine that it is 
always a matter of great political moment how an election 
shall go. ‘But that is not, we are persuaded, the view 
of the great majority of the electors. No doubt they care a 
good deal about the result of a General Election. But they do 
not care much as to the give-and-take of each month or year. 
They think that in small matters of that kind they may 
please themselves; and it often happens that they may 
please themselves best not by voting for the party whith 
they think at the moment the safest for the country, 
but even by voting against it, supposing that in doing so they 
can give vent to some private political feeling to which they 
would yet not be inclined to assign any public weight. Un- 
doubtedly, in cases like the St. Austell election in Cornwall, 
and the Spalding election in Lincolnshire, where a very con- 
siderable vote changed sides, and not only a very considerable 
vote changed sides, but a very heavy vote was taken, a great 
deal of weight ought to be assigned to the polls. And they 
seem to us to show that while the Southern vote is turning in 
favour of the Unionists, the Northern vote is turning in 
the opposite direction. But for the most part, these by- 
elections are not in the highest degree significant. And a 
dispassionate observer would, we think, have expected a swing 
of the pendulum against the present Government just at the 
moment when the Irish Crimes Bill had been made the subject 
of furious invective by the Leader of the Opposition. When that 
Bill has become an Act, and the people see, as we believe and 
hope they will, that it is temperately and fairly administered,— 
administered not to shut up or silence political opponents,’ but 
solely to prevent the disgraceful boycotting and intimidation 
by which Irish liberty has been extinguished,—we believe that 
the swing of the pendulum will go the other way. 

At all events, no one who judges the situation calmly can think 
that the omens are as unfavourable to the present Government 
as the omens of 1872 and 1873 were to Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Government. If there be sorious warnings of the danger 
of the Unionists, there are also very encouraging symptoms, 
The by-election at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by which Mr. 
Goschen was elected, was quite as hopeful in the Unionist 
direction as the by-election at North Paddington was dis- 
couraging. The ground gained at St. Austell was of quite as 
good augury as the ground lost at Spalding was of evil augury ; 
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and as for Coventry, we regard it with very considerable in- 
difference, as one of the sudden turns in a vane which has 
always been exceedingly variable. On the whole, the by-elec- 
tions ought to make us strain every nerve to impress the 
dangers of Home-rule on the British people, but there has 
been nothing to make us hopeless of ultimate and complete 
success, 





THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. 
HE essence of the debate on the new Irish Land Bill is 
contained in four speeches,—Mr. Balfour’s, which is a 
most able exposition of the Bill; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s, 
which is an equally able denunciation of it, alike in its principle 
and its methods; Mr. Chamberlain’s, which is a defence of the 
Bill, moderated by a wish that it went further; and Mr. 
Dillon’s, which is a passionate outpouring of hatred to land- 
lordism of any kind,—a hatred so deep, that he openly prefers 
that evictions should be cruel. We wish those four speeches 
could be brought to the knowledge of every elector in the 
country, Unionist or Liberal, with a careful explanatory com- 
ment, and studied as speeches would be which directly 
affected the electors’ private interests. The result would be, as 
we believe, a conviction that the views of the three parties in 
the House are, as regards Irish tenure, absolutely different ; that 
their ideas upon just methods of reform are nearly irreconcilable ; 
and that their conceptions of the very nature of property in 
land are so widely apart, that they hardly understand each other, 
and suspect one another of secret objects in a way frequent 
enough in the French Chamber, but exceedingly rare in the 
British House of Commons. The Unionists say, through Mr. 
Balfour, that the dual ownership of land now existing in 
Ireland is a nearly unworkable and wholly unsatisfactory system ; 
that they hope, as soon as time is given them, to introduce a 
better one ; but that, pending the great change, they will make the 
system as little oppressive to tenants as they can. They there- 
fore introduce a Bill full of “ generous ” amendments to the Act 
of 1881. By a further and tremendous departure from the 
principle that contracts are sacred, they allow the 100,000 
leaseholders of Ireland to apply to the Commissioners to settle 
their rents as if they were tenants at will. By another 
departure, this time a fair one, they permit middlemen whose 
sub-tenants’ rents have been reduced by the Courts to throw their 
tenancies-in-chief upon the landlords’ hands, In order to avoid 
the scenes got up at evictions, they make “ notice ” equivalent 
to ejectment, thus, in truth, making the non-paying tenants 
caretakers for a time, whether the landlord likes it or not; 
and in order to prohibit the exaction of unfair rent, they 
allow the tenant who is to be evicted to interpose the 
equitable jurisdiction of the County-Court. That Court can, 
on full cause shown, release the tenant from arrears, stay 
eviction, and replace men in the farms at the rent it considers 
just. 
: Now, we ask any reasonable human being not interested in 
Irish land, to decide whether it is conceivably possible that the 
object of this Bill can be anything but kindness to the Irish 
tenant. It places him in such a position of advantage that, 
but that the landlord can recover under the difficult and 
expensive process by which ordinary debts are exacted, the claim 
upon the tenant would be reduced almost to a debt of honour. 
If the tenants of a county combined, they could refuse rent, 
pour thousands of claims into the County-Court, and practi- 
cally “ block” for months, or rather years, not only eviction, 
but the recovery of rent. There never were such terms offered 
to defaulting tenants since property in land was recognised in 
Europe ; and they are offered by Tories, whose first notions of 
property are offended by them, and who see in them a direct 
and by no means imaginary menace to landlordism throughout 
the United Kingdom. They are offered almost, one might 
imagine, in a kind of despair, in order that while the great 
revolution in tenure which Mr. Balfour acknowledges to be 
necessary and impending, is maturing in the Government 
offices, the poverty-stricken section of the tenantry may 
be saved from ruin. Whether the method adopted for 
the end is a wise one, is a different matter. Many able 
and generous men among the Peers thought the Govern- 
ment had gone too far; Mr. Chamberlain, in the Commons, 
doubts if they have gone quite far enough ; all kinds of men, 
some very competent, think this or that detail could be im- 
proved. We should ourselves half-doubt whether, as so much 
is conceded, the principle of Mr. Parnell’s defeated Bill would not 
have been a wiser one to adopt,—viz.,a Delaying Act, suspend- 
ing eviction on payment of a large proportion down. Such an Act, 
limited to two years or one year, would have given the Govern- 











ment and the people time, without the risks which, though the 

may prove unreal, undoubtedly exist within the pretax 
measure. Still, be that as it may—and in our day action is 
only impeded by the perpetual hailstorm of suggestions—can 
any one doubt what end the Government proposed to itself 

or that it would have accepted any reasonable improvement 
proposed in Committee? Yet the Bill is denounced in toto by the 
united Opposition. The Parnellites, whose clients the tenants 
are supposed to be, exhaust upon it the vials of their wrath 

Mr. Dillon flatly declares that, among the tenants’ creditors, 
the landlord is “the one man whose claim is dishonest.” and 
rejects the proposal to evict by notice instead of actual eject. 
ment in the following most significant sentence :—* He now 
came to Clause 4, of which he could only say that it 
was an infamous and atrocious attempt to take away from 
the tenant the last remaining protection,—the power of 
turning the public attention of this country to evictions,” 
And on the whole Bill he passed the following unmistakable 
judgment :—“ He rejected with contempt on behalf of thg 
Irish tenants this delusive Bill, the bankruptcy clauses of 
which, according to Lord Cowper himself, were dishonest in 
their inception and calculated to ruin the credit of the people 
of Ireland, and to provide fresh means of oppression and evic- 
tion in the hands of the landlords.” Mr. Dillon is for this 
purpose the official mouthpiece of his party, and this is hig 
ultimatum. In his speech he criticised this detail and that 
detail, and even accepted the leaseholders’ clause, though he 
said there was no “grace” in it; but his meaning must be 
gathered from his peroration, and his meaning is to the utmost 
of his power to work for the rejection of the Bill, So is Mr, 
Campbell-Bannerman’s. This gentlemen, who was Irish Secre- 
tary, and—so far as that is humanly possible among a people 
who, if an angel were Secretary, would declare that the presence 
of asupernatural being was an insult to Ireland—was a successful 
one, and his opposition is as decided as Mr. Dillon’s. He goes, 
indeed, over the Bill with greater care, picking holes here and 
holes there, sometimes very cleverly ; but his real ground of 
opposition is of the most radical kind. He will not have even 
the rich tenant held to his contract, though the man 
may, upon the distinct stipulation that he shall pay the lower 
rent for fifteen years, have had his rent reduced by 25 per 
cent. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who would not pay his cab- 
man less than his legal fare for the world, wants, if he takes 
an Irish farm, to be allowed to compel the Legislature to break 
both its compact and his own with the landlord. He says :— 
“T say, in the first place, that these provisions mean injustice 
in the treatment of one tenant as compared with another, 
because while the benefits of the Bill—dismal benefits at 
the best—are reserved for the impoverished and ruined tenant, 
it does nothing whatever for the industrious, frugal, and 
struggling tenant, who is struggling under a hard fate 
to save his little capital from destruction. If rents are un- 
reasonable, they are unreasonable for the richer as well as for 
the poorer tenant, and I should have thought that in the public 
interest, in the interest of the moral tone of the community as 
well as of its material prosperity, it was even more necessary 
to help a struggling tenant who is on his legs than the man 
who has already fallen. It seems to me that that one objec- 
tion is fatal to the whole conception of the Bill.” That is to 
say, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman holds it monstrous to compel 
even a solvent debtor to keep his contract, unless it can be 
proved that his contract is as profitable as he expected. Indeed, 
the very words of the amendment which he proposed in the 
name of his party assert that doctrine. The Legislature, 
when by the Act of 1881 it reduced rents so heavily, made, 
as a kind of compensation to the landlord, an agreement that 
rents should not be revised for fifteen years. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman and the Liberals now propose that, in defiance of 
that pledge, rents shall be revised, and this for the richest 
as well as for the pauper tenant. He proposed to declare “ that 
this House, taking into view the circumstances set forth in the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1886 on the Land Acts of 
1881 and 1885, and the recommendations of that Commission, 
is of opinion that no Bill for amending the laws relating to 
land in Ireland can be satisfactory which shall not provide, not 
only for entitling leaseholders to the benefits of the Land Act 
of 1881, but also for affording such means for the revision of 
the judicial rents under that Act as will meet the exigencies 
created by the heavy fall in agricultural values since the 
passing of the Act.” If that amendment had been adopted, 
there would have been an end to the possibility of Irish Land 
Reform, for no agreement could be final, the copyhold tenant 
might use his voting power to abolish quit-rent, and even the 
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freeholder might propose—and if he found a great Minister to 
support him, might carry—a demand for relief on the ground 
that he gave for the property more than it was worth. Why 
not? Why is an agreement to pay down a sixpence at once 
more sacred than an agreement to pay a farthing a year ? 

We confess we read this debate on the Land Bill with a 
feeling hardly distinguishable from despair. We have always 
believed that the English tenure is inconsistent with the 
aspirations as well as the economic necessities of the Irish 
people, and that it must, therefore, be replaced by another, 
better suited to their wants and their condition of civilisation, 
which is as yet too rudimentary to allow of a complex tenure ; 
but how, under the conditions revealed in this debate, is 
reform to be so much as attempted? The land cannot be 
given to the tenants. They must pay something, even if 
it should be comparatively very little. But if they will 
keep no contract, and exult in evictions because they draw 
attention, and hold that bankruptcy involves a stigma while 
non-payment of debt does not, how is any arrangement to be 
made? Do what we may, we must pass a law exacting a pay- 
ment for a term of years; but we have done that, and it is 
proving futile. Not only Mr. Dillon, but Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman declares that such a law constitutes no obligation, 
if a suspicion can be raised that the price fixed at the time of 
contract was too high. It seems to us no doctrine so fatal to 
remedial statesmanship in Ireland was ever broached, for it 
deprives contract, whether between tenant and landlord, or 
tenant and State, or State and landlord, of all moral sanction 
or operative vigour. Of course, if a contracting party cannot 
fulfil his contract, he cannot, and there is an end ; but then, he 
should allow that he is bankrupt,—and this both Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman declare to be impossible, because 
it is an insult to him! 





PEDAGOGY, 


HERE was a remarkable meeting at Drapers’ Hall on 
Friday week, at which the claims of a new Training 
College for teachers in higher schools were brought forward, 
in the presence, among others, of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, Earl Granville, the Marquis of Ripon, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and two former Vice-Presidents of the 
Education Department. Considered as a demonstration of 
the interest and sympathy with which certain Royal and 
eminent personages regard a movement in favour of the better 
professional training of teachers, the meeting was undoubtedly 
successful. But considered as a means of instructing the 
public as to the character or need of such training, the 
extent to which the proposed institution is likely to supply 
that need, or the reasons which justify an appeal for 
funds in its support, it must be owned that the gathering com- 
pletely failed in its object. With the exception of two or three 
sentences marked by characteristic distinctness of purpose in 
the short speech of Mr. Lyulph Stanley, scarcely a word was 
said which showed the smallest appreciation of the nature of 
the problem which has to be solved, or as to the manner in 
which the Maria Grey Training College in Fitzroy Street is 
likely to solve it. Yet that institution, small and undeveloped 
as it is at present, represents the only serious attempt to provide 
for teachers of schools higher than elementary the sort of pro- 
fessional instruction and discipline which have been for many 
years provided for the masters and mistresses of primary schools, 
and which have done so much to transform and improve the 
methods of teaching in those schools. There are in England 
and Wales forty-four Training Colleges—eighteen for men 
and twenty-six for women—which receive large subsidies 
and regular supervision from the Education Department ; 
and in these upwards of three thousand young school- 
masters and mistresses are systematically trained in the art and 
mystery of the teacher’s craft. Yet hitherto there has been 
no such training accessible to those who have chosen the 
Vocation of teacher in higher schools. It is admitted on all 
hands that, relatively to what they know, the elementary 
teachers are far more skilled in the art of communicating than 
teachers in secondary and high schools. It is almost self- 
evident to any one who reflects on the subject, that whatever 
is the amount of knowledge and mental cultivation a man 
possesses, he will teach all the better for knowing something of 
organisation, of method, and of the conditions under which 
teaching can be most effective. But ours is the only civilised 
country in which this principle is not recognised in the upper 
as well as in the lower ranks of the teacher's profession. 
Bo far as the present movement is concerned, we observe 





that it is mainly confined to women. The Fitzroy Street 
College is for female teachers only, and there is no similar in- 
stitution for preparing men for masterships in grammar and 
public schools. Indeed, it must be owned that the Head 
Masters of such schools have given scant encouragement to 
such public efforts as have been made to increase the qualifica- 
tions of their staff. If a young man has taken a good degree, 
is well-mannered and active-minded, and can handle well 
an oar or a cricket-bat, he is generally considered fully 
equipped for the duty of under-master in a public school. 
Whether he knows anything of the principles of the 
art he means to practise; whether he has studied the 
history and literature of his profession, or has inquired 
with any care into the failures and successes of other 
teachers, are matters to which he and those who employ him 
pay little or no regard. He is placed in charge of a “ form,” 
and left to acquire all his experience and professional know- 
ledge at the expense of his unlucky pupils. It may be owing 
to a higher sense of professional duty, to a more modest 
estimate of their own qualifications, or to the fact that they do 
not as a rule possess University degrees, but it is certain that 
among the women who aspire to take a high rank in the pro- 
fession of teaching, there is a far keener appreciation of the 
value of special preparation than among men. It has just been 
announced that of sixty-three candidates for the certificate 
now granted by the University of Cambridge in the art, 
philosophy, and history of education, fifty-nine this year are 
female teachers, and four only are men. 

It may be hoped that the new College, appropriately named 
after Mrs, William Grey, one of the foremost promoters of the 
improved education of women, will do something to supply the 
special knowledge and practical experience which women who 
desire to become skilled teachers are now, in daily increasing 
numbers, seeking to acquire. A generous offer of help 
has been made by Madame Salis-Schwabe, and the £2,000 
which she has promised ought to prove the nucleus of a fund 
sufficiently substantial to place the institution on a firm 
foundation. That lady’s own educational efforts, and the 
consecration of her life and fortune to the improvement of 
methods of instruction, give special appropriateness to the 
association of her name with this movement. Those who 
have visited the remarkable institution which she founded, 
and which is now achieving such distinguished success in 
Naples, inform us that in it an almost unique attempt is made to 
connect with a large infant-school of the most approved modern 
type, upper departments in which the principles of Pestalozzi 
and of Froebel are well carried out. In England, much has 
been done by means of object-lessons and interesting manual 
employments to encourage observation, inventiveness, and the 
right use of the senses in the infant-schools under the control 
of the Education Department. But hitherto, scarcely any 
step has been taken with a view to extend the application of 
those principles to the instruction of more advanced scholars, 
With these the memory and the reason are the chief faculties 
appealed to. But it is expedient that the training of the hand 
and the eye, the cultivation of the sense of beauty, and of joy 
and interest in work, should be duly co-ordinated with the 
discipline of advanced education, and should not be abandoned 
at the moment when the learner quits the Kindergarten. 

We observe that in the prospectus of the new institution a 
wish is expressed that it may fulfil the educational ideals of 
Froebel and of William Ellis. Herein, we fear, may be per- 
ceived some weakness of vision on the part of the present 
Council, or at least a source of limitation and embarrassment to 
their successors. Froebel’s aim was to secure, especially in the 
early stages of a child’s education, a fuller and more harmonious 
development of the physical and the mental activities. Mr. 
W. Ellis’s educational ideal was very different, and as it seems 
to us, of far less value. He sought to erect a science of 
conduct on the basis of enlightened self-interest, to investigate 
some of the conditions of human well-being, and to show 
the relations of diligence, forethought, and personal cultiva- 
tion, to industrial and professional success. He was essentially 
the evangelist of what has been irreverently called the “ great 
gospel of getting on.” Neither Ellis nor even Froebel saw 
the whole field of the teacher’s work ; and it is not by invoking 
their names, nor by studying their writings, that teachers are 
to be helped to form a perfect conception of the problem 
to be solved, or to acquire the best methods of solving it. One 
may hope that those who direct the fortunes of the new 
College will emancipate themselves from the domination of 
mere names and systems, however famous, and will feel it 
their duty to avail themselves of all noble ideals, and by 
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the. help of them to fashion systems and methods far wiser 
than.any which have yet been formulated. If education be, 
as. they tell us it is, a science as well as an art, it is'at least a 
progressive science. There is no finality init. Its best methods 
have: yet to be discovered ; its deepest principles have yet to 
be: revealed. What are the relative values of subjects of 
study, how best to economise time and strength in teaching, 
what are the wisest forms of moral discipline, and by what 
means is the readiest way to be found to the conscience, the 
understanding, and the sympathies of learners of different ages, 
—all'these are questions as yet only partially answered. Such 
answers as they have received are, at best, tentative and pro- 
visional only, and should be accepted as such; not hardened 
into creeds and dogmas, but useful for a time, and only till 
they are absorbed and superseded by something truer and 
larger than themselves. It is only by keeping this principle 
in. view that the Training College for higher teachers can rise 
to. the level of its great opportunities, and qualify itself to 
render the highest service to the community. 








ENTHUSIASM AND ITS RESPONSIBILITIES. 
ISS ALLCARD has lost her appeal to have the money 
she had presented to the Anglican Sisterhood to 
which she formerly belonged, given back to her on the ground 
that she was under undue influence when she gave it. One of 
the Judges of Appeal, indeed, Lord Justice Cotton, gave judg- 
ment in her favour; but the two other Lords Justices, Lindley 
and Bowen, decided against her; on the rather narrow issue that 
she had allowed too long a time to elapse after she had ceased 
to! be under undue influence without reclaiming her gift. 
According to Lord Justice Lindley, and we suppose also according 
to Lord Justice Bowen, who concurred with him, if she had re- 
claimed her gift within a reasonable time from her emancipation 
from the influence of the Anglican Sisterhood which she left, she 
would have been entitled to have it restored to her on the ground 
that when she gave it she was under undue influence, though 
not in any sense undue pressure, to give it. As Lord Justice 
Cétton went further still, and thought that, in spite of the five 
or'six years that had elapsed since she left the Sisterhood before 
she-reclaimed her gift, Miss Allcard was entitled to have her 
gift restored to her, it would appear that the Judges of Appeal 
are unanimous in declaring it to be the law that an enthusiast 
who gives away property to a charitable purpose under the 
religious influence of other minds, even though there is no 
evidence at all of undue pressure or of any pressure so to give it, 
gives it under undue influence, and is entitled to plead, on his or 
her emancipation from that influence, that he or she ought not 
tobe bound by that deliberate act. This, then, is the true state- 
ment of the law in the opinion of all the Judges. Our Courts 
are so jealous of those imperious influences exercised by one 
mind possessed with religious convictions, over another, that 
though they will not declare the gifts made by mature enthu- 
siasts, under a dominant religious impression, actually void, 
they will declare them voidable, so soon as the enthusiast can 
emancipate himself from that impression, if the wish is then 
expressed to undo what had been. done under its sway. Lord 
Justice Lindley, who delivered judgmentagainst Miss Allcard; on 
the ground that she had virtually confirmed her gift to the 
Anglican Sisterhood by not reclaiming it within a reasonable 
time from leaving the community, put the principle as strongly 
as it: could, we think, be put :— 


‘* What, then,” asks Lord Justice Lindley, “is the principle? Is 
it that it is right and expedient to save persons from the consequences 
oftheir own folly? Or is it. that it. is:right and expedient to save 
them. from being victimised by other people? In my opinion the 
doctrine of undue influence is founded upon the second of these two 
principles. The undue influence which Courts of Equity endeavour to 
déféat is the undue influence of one person over another ; not the in- 
fluence of enthusiasm on the enthusiast who is‘carried away by it, 
uniéss, indeed, such enthusiasm is itself the result of external undue 
influence. But the influence of one mind over another is very 
subtle, and of all influences religious influence is the most dangerous 
and'the most powerful, and to counteract it Courts of Equity have 
gone very far. They have-not shrank from setting aside gifts made to 
persons in a position to exercise undue influence over the donors, 
althongh there has been no proof of the actual exercise of such in- 
flaenee; and the Courts have done this on the avowed ground of the 
necessity of going this-length in order: to protect persons from the 
exercise of such influence under circumstances which render proof of 
iffmpossible. The Courts have required proof of its: nori-exercise,; 
and; failing that proof, have set aside gifts otherwise unim- 

le. In this particular case-I cannot find any proof that 
any gift made by the plaintiff was the result of any actual exercise 
of’ power or influence on the part of the Lady Superior or of Mr, 








Nihill, apart from the influence necessarily incidental to thei i 
in the Sisterhood. Everything that the plaintiff did is, in ce ao 
referable to her own willing submission to the vows she tcok and to 
the rules which she approved, and to her own enthusiastic devotio, 
to the life and work of the Sisterhood. I believe that in this pond 
there was, in fact, no unfair or undue influence bronght to bear vy: 
the plaintiff other than such as inevitably resulted from the tenlainn 
she had received, the promise she had made, the vows she had tiled 
J 


and the rules to which she had submitted herself. But her gifts were 
in fact, made under a pressure which, while it lasted, the plaintiff 


could not resist, and were not, in my opinion, past recall when that 
pressure was removed. When the plaintiff emancipated herself from 
the spell by which she was bound, she was entitled to invoke the aid 
of the Court in order to obtain the restoration from the defendant of 
so much of the plaintiff’s property as had not been spent in accord. 
ance with the wishes of the plaiatiff, but remained in the hands of the 
defendant. The plaintiff now demands no more.” 

In other words, though the Courts do not profess it to be their 
duty to guard men or women against their own enthusiasm, 
they are so jealous of the subtle influence which other minds 
are sure to gain over this malleable moral material, that they 
give fair warning that any pecuniary advantage which religious 
counsellors may obtain for any religious or semi-religious cause 
by inspiring the zeal of others, is very liable to be lost again 
whenever that zeal fails,—the object being not so much (accord. 
ing to Lord Justice Lindley) to protect the enthusiast against 
loss, as to warn those who make use of him that they may at 
any moment lose simultaneously both the disciple and the 
disciple’s gifts, and cannot count on retaining the latter if they 
do not retain the former. 

But if this be the state of the law, as all three Lords 
Justices agree, we cannot see its reasonableness. Why should 
acts deliberately done by grown-up men or women of per. 
fectly normal capacity, under the influence of religions 
advisers, be more revocable than acts of a similar kind 
so far as regards results, done under a very different kind 
of influence? A man determines to embark all his fortune 
in a dubious speculation,—say a gold-mine or a tram- 
car company,—under the fascination of a sanguine pro- 
jector. In a year or two, he ceases to feel this fascination, 
and reclaims his capital,—the shares not being then saleable. 
Of course, he cannot get it back; nor can a woman under 
the same circumstances. And equally, of course, no Court 
would dream of ordering either the company or the fasci- 
nating projector to repay it. Where is the difference between 
this case and the case of an enterprise directed by religious 
enthusiasm? It will be said, of course, that when the object to 
be gained is one of worldly advantage, there is no occasion for 
a Court to interfere, because the danger of loss ought itself to 
be sufficient to counterbalance the desire for gain, and that the 
fascinating projector has no subtle or mystical influence with 
which to conjure which would warrant a Court’s interference. 
Bot we venture to say that for one victim of the unworldly 
influence, there are a hundred victims of the worldly, and quite 
as helpless victims, too. The really astute man of the world 
knows a hundred avenues to the confidence of one who is not 
versed in the world’s affairs; and if it be true enough, as it is, 
that the only general principle on which it is safe to 
act is to let the ignorant and simple man bear the hard 
consequences of his ignorance and simplicity, we cannot see 
why precisely the same principle should not apply to the case 
of the religious guide and the enthusiast. Why should pro- 
fessors of religion be warned of the readiness of the Courts of 
Law to make them refund what they have gained by their 
influence over others, when men who appeal: to naked self- 
interest: are not so warned? As a) rule, the latter are much 
oftener rogues than the former; and if they are rogues, are 
quite as efficient, perhaps even much more efficient, rogues. No 
doubt, in the hands of a master, religious influence is a mighty 
influence; but then, there are comparatively very few masters of 
that influence, and there are a vast number of masters of the 
art of playing successfully on self-love and the love of gain. It 
may be that there was a time when religious influences were 
used more subtly and dangerously even than worldly influences, 
in the manipulation of the characters of others; but if so, that 
time is past. Ifyou could compare the number of grown-up 
men and women who need ‘special securities against the control 
of religious enthusiasts, and the number of grown-up men and 
women who need special securities against the control of adroit 
and worldly-wise advisers, the latter would be found to be 
indefinitely the greater number of the two. And if the only 
way of training people to look after their own interests is 
to let them lose by their want of skill in doing so,—which is, 
we think, the truth,—why does not that apply with still more 
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force to the case of the enthusiast? How is he to be trained in 
the exercise of his.own responsibilities except by being allowed 
to suffer for his deliberate mistakes when he makes mistakes P 
Lord Justice Lindley does not appear to demur to this. He 
seems to say that, so far as the interests of the blundering enthu- 
siast go, he would let them alone, and not protect him, were 
it not so essential to check the dangerous influence exerted 
by those who guide the blundering enthusiast. But that 
is just where we wholly fail to apprehend the wisdom of 
the law. Surely in our day at all events, religious guides 
are not influences half as dangerous in relation to the dis- 
position of the property of the world, as fortune-hunters, 
projectors of various kinds, speculators who trade on the 
ignorance and incapacity of ordinary investors. For a few 
thousands of pounds which religious guides may divert into 
wrong channels, shrewd men of the world divert millions. And 
why should it be supposed that the religious enthusiast will be 
an easier or a richer prey to those who can find the key to his 
generosity, than is the selfish or needy investor to those who 
can find the key to his credulity? In the present day 
it is not by rich single prizes, but by a vast number of small 
prizes, that prosperous careers are made, and certainly such 
careers will never be made out of the manipulation of religious 
enthusiasm. We hold that it is not more important to make 
the simple-minded investor feel that he may easily ruin him- 
self by his folly, than it is to make the simple-minded enthusiast 
feel that he may come bitterly to regret the impatience and 
precipitation of his own superficial zeal. And yet, however true 
it may be that the present law is not aimed at protecting such 
enthusiasts from the consequences of their precipitation, but 
only at damping the hopes of those who find them wax in their 
hands, the unquestionable result is that it does suggest to the 
enthusiast that, even if he makes a mistake, the consequences of 
that mistake need not be irretrievable. Why in the world should 
it be soP It seems to us even more important to impress on a 
high-minded man or woman that what is done from a high 
motive must be deliberately and circumspectly done, and that if 
so done it cannot be undone, than it is to impress on needy or 
grasping or ignorant men or women that what they do should 
be prudently done, since it cannot be undone. It is even more 
important to filter out the latent dross in noble motives, than to 
arouse the caution and vigilance of those who are confessedly 
acting on self-interest, and self-interest alone. 





LEARNING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

HE ridiculous outcry lately raised against the employment 

of foreigners in England, and especially of foreign clerks, 

will do some good if it enables Englishmen to understand clearly 
why foreigners are so often preferred by English employers to 
their own countrymen. It is quite certain that, in London at 
least, they are preferred, that the number employed increases 
year by year, and that English clerks are in despair at a com- 
petition which appears to have no end. A correspondent of the 
Times, who has had access to the information recently collected 
on this subject by the London Chamber of Commerce, declares 
that no less than 35 per cent. of all the firms consulted admit 
that they employ foreign clerks, while a further large propor- 
tion reply that they shall speedily be driven to the adoption of 
the same plan. The explanation is not wholly contained in 
the comparative cheapness of foreign clerks. They are 
cheap, no doubt, because foreigners who come here to 
do mercantile work, come to perfect their knowledge, and 
considering their stay a part of their apprenticeship to 
life, are indifferent alike to comfort and to social status, and 


are content, therefore, with very littlemoney. They often, indeed, 


need none. The son of the richest hotel-proprietor of the Con- 
tinent is learning his business and the English language at this 
moment in one of the great London hotels as an “ up-and-down- 
stairs, shilling-seeking, napkin-carrying,” ordinary waiter. Such 
@ man may work for nothing without being discontented, and a 
large proportion of the German and Russian clerks in London, 
though less wealthy, are equally independent of salary for a 
time. It is the great firms, however, which employ foreign 
clerks ; they would not bear with inefficiency for the sake of a 
small saving, and their admitted preference must have some 
other reason. We do not much believe in the more im- 
plicit obedience with which foreign clerks are credited, for 
men, however trained, can but obey orders, and the English 
clerk is quite ready to obey. He is more dogged in his 
ways, perhaps, and indisposed to be overruled, but he carries 





out instructions; and his master is an Englishman, too, 
and not only understands, but likes the surface of reserve 
which so strongly strikes the foreigner as indicating sullenness. 
Nor can there be very much in the allegation that the foreigner 
is more of an “all-round man,”’—that is, more familiar with 
many departments of work. That is all the better for him:and 
his future career, but it is not the better for his employer, who 
wants a good clerk, and not a budding master, and who knows 
quite well that excessive division of labour is all to ‘his 
advantage. The true reason for the preference which makes 
English clerks so bitter is that the foreigner is the more efficient 
of the two, he, in particular, using many tongues, while the 
Englishman has but one. It is a rare thing, the correspondents 
of the Chamber of Commerce say, for an English clerk even to 
pretend to know any language but his own, and when he does 
pretend, his knowledge is too imperfect to make him of any nse. 
His German rival, on the other hand, not only knows his 
own tongue well, and English fairly, but understands French 
like a Frenchman, can spell out a Russian letter without diifi- 
culty, and frequently knows all that is required for business 
purposes in Spanish or Italian besides. He really knows what 
he professes to know, too, can write foreign letters rapidly,-is 
familiar with all business terms, and—rarest knowledge of all 
among Englishmen—can deal with foreign writing, however 
crabbed, as readily as with print. It is this difference which 
requires, in the opinion of all who know, to be corrected, if 
Englishmen are to keep their superiority as business men, and 
the question how to correct it is growing to serious importance. 

It will not be easily settled, for the English failure is 
founded on some dislike among English lads to aequire 
foreign tongues, which has been noticed for ages, and seems 
incurable by any pressure of expediency. The great public 
schools have from time to time made serious efforts to teaeh 
French well; but the number of lads they turn out who 
really know French is, by their own confession, exceedingly 
small, The middle-class schools teach both French and 
German; but the lad who comes away from them is usually 
profoundly ignorant of both tongues, and probably proud of 
his ignorance besides. There are hundreds of “classes” in the 
great cities, sometimes numerously attended by young men who 
find French, or German, or Spanish essential to their careers ; 
but the number with whom “the Professor” is contented is 
ridiculously small, and he will usually tell an inquirer who in- 
vestigates that he cannot induce the English lad to put his 
heart into the study. One or two will do it, but the great 
majority will not, betraying a sort of stubborn reluctance such 
as can only spring from inner dislike. The India Office finés 
it almost useless to put Indian languages into its curriculum, 
though its students perfectly understand how greatly a little 
study would smooth their paths; and the young English 
engineers who go about building and levelling all over the 
world will not qualify themselves in the language they want, 
even a very little, until they are upon the spot. There is, how- 
ever, no need to multiply instances. Every English father who 
reads these words knows perfectly well that he can trust his.sons 
and nephews to learn anything sooner than foreign languages. 
That is the one duty, if it falls to them, which they shirk, and 
about which they are content to make pretences. 


We have never yet heard a quite reasonable explanation:ef.a 
fact which everybody deplores, for the most popular ‘one, 
that English lads have some natural incapacity for learning 
languages, is the purest nonsense. They area little deficient, 
perhaps, in the mimetic faculty which is a help to accurate pro- 
nunciation—though Italians, who possess it, never quite maéter 
English, and Irishmen, who possess it, put their brogue into every 
language—and are careless about accuracy, even in their own 
tongue; but they learn when they must, as well as any other 
people. They and the Russians know all the languages of Asia; 
they pick up Italian with marvellous rapidity; and they are 
met with in hundreds all over South America, indistinguii#h- 
able, as far as language is concerned, from the Spaniards with 
whom they deal. The higher classes, who take trouble about 
French, speak and read it almost as readily as any people in 
Europe; and the number of young men among us, and espe- 
cially young Scotchmen, who know literary German well «is 
becoming large. That the Englishman rarely becomes an 


accomplished linguist is true, as true as that he rarely. knows 
completely any foreign literature ; but then, how many Engli#h- 
men master their own tongue in its niceties, or know any group 
of English authors sufficiently to pass an informal examination ? 
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A general dislike to learn anything avoidable is not an in- 
capacity to learn living languages, more especially when they 
always are learned by the same boys under pressure of necessity. 
Missionaries are quite average persons in intellectual power, 
and are apt from concentration of ideas to be a little “ wooden” 
besides; but no class of men on earth, except German professors, 
would attempt to rival English missionaries in linguistic attain- 
ment. There are men among them in dozens as familiar 
with the folk-lore of out-of-the-way tribes, as Professor Darm- 
stetter is with the folk-lore of the Semitic peoples, and others 
who have mastered thoroughly the so-called “impossible” 
languages, learned Chinese and popular Singhalese. There is 
no natural incapacity, and, as far as our observation extends, 
very little disposition to deny the value of such acquire- 
ments, which heads of families, again, preach with energy and 
reiteration. The defect must be somewhere in the method 
of tuition, and we incline to believe it is to be found in two 
facts. One is that an Englishman seldom learns well except 
of an Englishman, and always is set to learn languages of a 
foreigner; and the other, and more important, is that he has no 
idea of the time required by the study. He has an absurd notion, 
which we have in our experience found universal among all 
classes except the highest, that he can “pick up” a modern 
tongue “in no time,”—that is, in odds and ends of time, of which 
the main bulk is devoted to other studies. He may do that or 
something like it when he is studying his third language, if he 
is very quick, very mimetic, and very well content with a 
narrowly defined range of vocables,—with the terms, for example, 
wanted for a profession or for the management of a household. 
But it takes a German residing in England, and making the 
language his business, a year to learn English well, and at the 
end of it the conversation will slip perhaps twice a day out of 
the range of his knowledge. A year’s study of that kind, much 
of it involuntary, is equivalent for a student learning the first 
foreign tongue in his own country, to at least three years of 
steady application through a good section of each day. How 
many English lads who fancy they are learning French 
or German devote that amount of time to it, or even 
a faint approximation to that amount? They never give 
a fifth, and very seldom a tenth, and never advancing 
beyond beginnings, never overcome the initial disgust with 
which all labour not immediately profitable inspires all but a 
very few. Lads constantly give four hours a day to Latin for 
eight months a year for seven years, and then cannot translate 
at sight, or write a good Latin letter offhand, to save their lives ; 
yet they think they can learn German by reading two hours a 
week for three terms. So thinking, they are always dissatisfied 
with the result, accuse themselves of natural incapacity, and 
hate the study and the teacher about equally. That blunder 
we are convinced is the very root of the English failure 
to learn languages, and until ‘it is thoroughly eradicated, 
the English lads will never compete with Germans in work 
requiring solid linguistic knowledge. Teachers of any inde- 
pendence ought positively to refuse to teach upon the present 
system as bringing discredit upon themselves, and fathers to 
insist that if ‘the languages” are taught, a sufficient division 
of the week’s time should be set apart for them. Englishmen 
are sensible upon most points, though education is not, perhaps, 
their strongest; but they will have it there is a royal road to 
modern languages, and there is not. 





PERSIAN PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 

T is said that a taste for theatrical performances after the 
European fashion is gradually manifesting itself in 
Persia, and that the native drama is looking up in consequence. 
If this be so, a great change is impending over the Persian 
theatre. Hitherto the dramatic entertainments in vogue in that 
country have not been exactly of the highest class. The only 
professional actors known have been the lutis, or strolling- 
players, who travel in bands from place to place. <A troupe of 
these consists usually of some twelve or fifteen individuals, 
including three or four musicians and boy-singers. A first-class 
company may comprise, in addition, a few bazagueres, or 
dancing girls, a trained ape or two, and a performing donkey. 
The strolling-players take no part in the solemn Teazies, 
or Mystery-plays performed every year in memory of the 
murdered saints Hussein and Ali: they are essentially popular 
comedians, and their repertory is strictly limited to Temasha, 
a sort of screaming farce, and Teklid, a species of extravaganza, 
which admits of plenty of gag and improvisation. In these 


plays, pantomime and gesture are freely employed; and as wit 
and indecency are more or less synonymous in Persia, the 
scenes enacted on the Persian stage are not unfrequently such 
as would hardly meet with the approval of a British Lord 
Chamberlain. 


These strolling companies generally take up a position 
outside the town they visit, and there make such simple pre. 
parations for their “ entertainment ”’ as they deem needful, They 
do not resort to advertising the “show,” nor do they send out 
advance agents. As soon, though, after their arrival as con. 
venient, the buffoon or clown pays a visit to the bazaar or 
bazaars, where he announces the programme and gives notice 
when and where the performance will take place. To do 
this with proper effect, he dons an outrageous costume of 
many colours, gives his face a coating of yellow paste, paints 
rings round his eyes, reddens his nose, stuffs a big hump on hig 
back, plants a huge turban on his head, and finally provides 
himself with a tar, or lute. He is accompanied by a couple 
of musicians, a singing boy, and his trained donkey got up s0 
as to resemble a Mollah, or priest, with a clerical head-dresg 
round his capacious ears, a pair of baggy trousers on his hind 
legs, and a robe en suite reaching to the ground. The animal 
is taught to stand upon two legs and salaam; and in thig 
position the resemblance to the man of religion caricatured ig 
ludicrously apparent. The “buffoon” leads the way through 
the town, singing scraps of popular songs to a lute accompani- 
ment, varied every now and then with a few fervent curses upon 
the murderers of Ali and Hussein and their remotest progenitors ; 
for a Persian can do nothing, from laying bricks to getting 
drunk, without a series of imprecations upon the enemies of the 
Shiite saints. In the open space by the bazaar, or wherever 
more convenient, a halt is made, and as soon asa crowd gathers, 
the donkey is put through his tricks. The clown gives a glowing 
account of the entertainment to which the audience is invited, 
and a small carpet is spread upon the floor,—the Persian equiva- 
lent of sending round the hat. The coins thrown there are 
gathered up, and the performance repeated elsewhere as often 
as the players deem necessary or the size of the town suggests. 
In this way, the arrival of the troupe is duly made known to the 
residents ; and the clown, donkey, and attendants then rejoin 
their comrades. 

Occasionally the temashas are performed in the gymnastic 
halls found in every Persian town. Sometimes a troupe plays in 
the private grounds of a wealthy resident. But the most in- 
teresting performances are those that take place in the open air. 
The arrangements in the latter case are of the simplest kind. 
Four poles are driven into the ground so as to enclose a square 
space of small extent, some cotton hangings are suspended from 
these in such a way as to cover three sides, leaving the front 
open, and a few mats are spread upon the floor. This forms the 
stage or proscenium. Squatting upon the ground on one side 
are the musicians; and in front is the audience, which numbers 
often five, or even six hundred persons. A good company will 
draw spectators, on grand occasions, by the thousand, for there 
is nothing—next to cheating a Sunnite—which a Persian takes 
greater pleasure in than a theatrical performance. The play 
generally opens with a dance, introducing the buffoon in 
some novel character. The music—a lute, a tambourine, 
and a species of zither struck with a couple of curved 
sticks—begins one of those monotonous Eastern airs which 
appear wholly devoid of melody, and there enters from 
a corner of the stage one of the oddest figures it is 
possible to imagine, a creature seemingly all head and no 
body. There is a huge face, nearly half-a-yard broad, 
perched apparently on top of a pair of lank legs, but without 
any signs of a trunk or body between. An enormous turban 
surmounts the face and head, and gives the figure a most 
grotesque appearance. Extraordinary as the creature appears, 
it is only the clown in a skilful disguise. His head and shoulders 
are hidden in his big turban, and the face—uncommonly well 
done—is painted upon his bare abdomen. In this strange get- 
up he dances a favourite dance, contorting his body the while 
in such a way as to make the painted face produce some very 
funny grimaces. The performance is loudly applauded, the dancer 
leaving the stage amid loud exclamations of Mashallah, “ wonder- 
ful!” Aferin, and Hazar Aferin, “ well done !” Then the temasha 
proper commences. ‘These plays differ somewhat, and have, 
properly speaking, no real plot; so a description of one much 
appreciated in Northern Persia will give a fair idea of most of 





them. 
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The stage is supposed to represent the garden of a well-to-do 
villager. Two persons enter, perfectly nude except for a narrow 
slip of sheepskin round the loins. The elder of the two is 
Baghir, proprietor of the place; the younger, Nedjeff, in love 
with Baghir’s pretty daughter. They begin to boast of their 
skill as agriculturists, each trying to outdo the other at lying. 
The controversy leads to blows, and in the end the young man is 
kicked off the premises. The Akhond, or village preacher, now 
appears, anxious to bring about a match between his own nephew 
and Baghir’s daughter. Both the cleric and villager are hypocrites 
as well as liars, and they vie with each other in professions of 
austerity. Baghir goes to see his daughter, and the young man 
Nedjeff returns dressed as a Mollah, and introduces himself to 
the Akhond. He impresses the latter hugely, for his beard is 
twice as long, his turban twice as broad, his prayer-carpet 
twice as large, and his appearance twice as reverend as that of 
the village cleric. He blesses the latter with an exaggerated 
unction that tickles the audience; he quotes the Koran right 
and left; he recites the Hedisseh, or chain of tradition, in the 
most guttural Arabic; and finds occasion to perform the in- 
describable ablution known as the ades¢ in such a way as to pro- 
voke roars of laughter. Gradually he turns the discourse on the 
mystic Persian poets, who, under allegories of love, veil the hidden 
secrets of the Faith, and leads thence to the delights of Paradise, 
and the pleasures of the Godly. He dwells on the beauty of 
the houris, their silken hair, their lovely forms, the delicate 
viands and appetising cates reserved for the faithful, until the 
Akhond’s mouth begins to water, he drops his Koran, draws 
from-under his robe a bottle of Shiraz wine, and begins to drink. 
They both quaff again and again. Another bottle is produced, 
and to the delight of the spectators, the performers represent 
the several stages of intoxication incidental to a drinking-bout. 
The Akhond gets livelier and livelier; he sings ribald and in- 
decent songs, his companion encouraging him; he begins to caper 
about, and winds up by stripping every rag from his body 
except his waistband, indulging in a wild dance, and tumbling 
drunk upon the floor. Then the rogue Nedjeff, who is 
quite sober, takes off his disguise, fetches Baghir, and 
shows him the priest intoxicated upon the ground. The 
pair drag the Akhond into a corner, and prepare to enjoy 
themselves. Nedjeff goes out, procures kibabs and sweetmeats, 
and a supply of wine, while Baghir travesties the ceremonial 
ablutions which are incumbent upon every good Mussulman 
before partaking of food. The supper is soon eaten, drinking 
is resumed, and Baghir is speedily rolled into the corner beside 
the drunken priest, while the younger man goes for his lute. 
The two topers wake up, one accuses the other of impropriety, 
a row ensues, they fly at each other, and tear off the few garments 
they have left about their bodies. Just then Nedjeff re-enters, 
kicks one off through the curtain on the right, and the other 
through the hangings on the left, and sings a serenade to the 
fair denizen of the harem who has inspired him. With this the 
temasha terminates to everybody’s satisfaction, the dénoue- 
ment being left to the spectator’s imagination. As a matter of 
fact, nobody cares for the plot or conclusion of the play: the 
attractions are the songs, jests, and allusions introduced ; and 
these are best left veiled in the decent obscurity of the original 
Persian and Tarki. 

There is no charge made for witnessing these theatrical per- 
formances. Those who can and will, pay what they think proper 
for the entertainment. And to the credit of the Persian, be it 
added that very few fail to give something when the play is over. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—~——. 
MR.GLADSTONE AND SCOTTISH CENTRIFUGALISM. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,— Will you admit a remonstrance from a reader in Scotland 
‘against the terms in which you charge Mr. Gladstone with 
“stimulating the centrifugal forces of clan-jealousy which bid 
fair, if they are to be made the principles of political classifica- 
tion, to grind the United Kingdom to a fine tribal powder,”— 
results, you add, which, to a greater or less degree, “ he distinctly 
‘contemplates and does not condemn”? Wales may speak for 
itself on this point; but in what I have to say for Scotland, I 
believe I express the feeling of Conservatives as well as Liberals. 
We all cherish a feeling of national independence. It is deep, 
strong, ancient, and unbroken; and we regard it, rightly or 
wrongly, as offensive to have that sentiment of independence 





translated into a feeling either of “ jealousy ” or of “centri- 
fugalism.” We all resent the representation; but I, for one, 
believe it to be also not in the least true. I know Scotland, and I 
do not believe it has any jealousy of England. Weall believe that 
it is our bigger, better, greater neighbour. Nor is there any 
centrifugal feeling among us. Englishmen say there is among 
Parnellites, till while saying it they have come to believe it. I 
can only say I have not found a separatist feeling in any of the 
Parnellites whom I have had the pleasure of meeting. But for 
them I cannot answer. As to Scotland, I say without hesita- 
tion that we all cherish and hold to our union with England, 
questionable as the means of its coming into existence were; 
and whatever difficulties we may have in giving effect to our 
deep and strong feeling of Scottish independence, we never 
propose to dissolve the Union or to secede from Westminster. 
“Well, but you claim independence,” you answer, “and that 
means centrifugalism.” I admit that many Englishmen can see 
no distinction between the two ideas until they are taught—as I 
believe they shall very soon be once more taught—by experience ; 
but I go on to my proper question,—Has Mr. Gladstone unduly 
stimulated this feeling? Of course, the raising of the Irish 
Question (for which Mr. Gladstone by no means evades his 
share of responsibility) has necessarily appealed to the inde- 
pendence feeling in Scotland, apart from anything Mr. Gladstone 
has said. But the question is—Has he appealed to or stimu- 
lated the feeling, over and above this, more than was neces- 
sary and proper? I think any assertion that he has done 
so would be monstrous. The truth is wholly the other way. 
Mr. Gladstone is one of the few English statesmen who under- 
stand the old Scottish feeling of independence, and who know 
the historical and moral ground on which it rests; and in his 
utterances of recent years, far from fanning into existence the 
flame which he could at any moment raise, he has been 
scrupulously and injuriously conservative. His caution has 
been injurious both to us and to himself. The only point on 
which he has proclaimed Home-rule for Scotland is the Kirk 
question. But that was in 1878, and far from being in his view 
an invasion of the Treaty of Union, we find his friend Hope 
Scott, exactly forty years before (‘ Life,” I., 160), pointing out 
to Mr. Gladstone that the principles of the latter’s book prove 
“that the Scotch Members in either House ought, under the 
terms of the Union, to be regarded as the Committee of the 
Legislature for the affairs of the Scotch Church.” These 
Scotch Members, as we know, were out-voted by you English 
in 1842, and the Scotch Church thereupon disestablished 
itself, protesting that the Treaty of Union was infringed. But 
even on that matter, on which Mr. Gladstone’s original pro- 
clamation was met with a deep murmur of passionate assent, 
did he take the opportunity of the Irish Question to rouse in 
Scotland the Home-rule feeling which burned under his very 
feet? On the contrary, his preparatory speech in 1885, on, 
among other things, the Church question, ignored the rights of 
Scotland to deal with this matter separately from England, and 
many a Scottish Radical, indignant at what he called Mr. 
Gladstone’s treachery, at once broke off, and has never given a 
vote for him since that day. Observe, I do not say that the 
persistent pressure of the Irish Question and your persistent 
resistance do not between them tend to rouse an immensely 
increased Home-rule feeling in Scotland. They have done so, they 
do so now, and they will do so increasingly. No Scotch Member 
who opposes himself to Scottish Home-rule will be returned 
at the next Election, and though we by no means include 
in that idea leaving the Parliament at St. Stephen’s, and most 
of our people still hang back from a Parliament at Edinburgh, 
I cannot tell what will be the result of a continuance of what 
appears to us English injustice. What appears to us, I say, 
for you must lay the blame in the proper quarter. It is 
not Mr. Gladstone: in nos convertite ferrum. We have for 
generations had a deep and passionate faith in our country’s 
independence of England; and if Englishmen have no better 
name for that feeling than jealousy, or at best centrifugalism, they 
are destined to an unpleasant awakening. Mr. Gladstone and all 
your statesmen, Conservative as well as Liberal, will have to 
reckon with that in Irish matters and in others, and that without 
delay.—I am, Sir, &e., A Liperat ELector. 


[A Parliament sitting in Edinburgh and a Parliament sitting 
in Wales cannot help contributing to break up the unity of the 
Kingdom; and as we understand Mr. Gladstone, he wishes to 
see such Parliaments, and to give them very important functions. 
He has certainly gone in this respect far beyond Mr. Morley, 
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who has definitely discouraged the sympathy with Welsh and 
Scotch Parliamentary independence.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL DANGER. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. Gladstone, in his speech to his American sympathisers, 
appears to exult in the possibility of the Unionists being put in 
@ minority of 80,000 votes at the next. Election, instead of their 
retaining the majority, amounting to the same number of votes, 
which gave them power at the last. To me the idea of a funda- 
mental constitutional change being dependent on such a majority 
(in fact, on the shifting of a bare majority from side to side) is 
nothing less than terrifying and shocking. Surely it is as clear as 
anything can be that with a nation so evenly divided, no funda- 
mental change ought to be made. 

Hitherto we have maintained our stability in two ways,—by 
taking historical institutions for granted, and by keeping active 
political power in the hands of a class the fundamental assump- 
tions of whose members were identical, however important might 
be the practical differences among them. 

Neither of these safeguards any longer exists. Nothing is 
taken for granted, and there is no governing class. The Liberal 
leaders have taught their adherents to look upon the House of 
Lords as a contemptible assembly, existing only to be bullied 
and squeezed. The result is that that much-despised thing, a 
paper Constitution, alterable only by something much bigger 
than a bare majority, would be a godsend. Is it any longer 
possible? To me it seems, at all events, more possible than any 
device of minority voting. A year or two ago, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith warned us that our problem was “to organise our 
democracy” in this sense. The counsel has been greatly 
enforced by what has happened since.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 





THE LATE ELECTIONS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Si1n,—The elections which have just gone against the Unionists 
are owing to three causes, which must be dealt with, or endless 
disaster will follow :— 

1. Irishmen stumped the constituencies, and gave their 
version of the question at issue. This must be met by good 
speakers on the Unionist side, quoting the disloyal speeches of 
Irishmen in Ireland and in America. 

2. Harrowing illustrations of the Irish evictions were 
placarded everywhere. We ought to have equally. graphic 
sketches of the effects of boycotting, of resistance to law, of 
moonlighting, of young women with their hair cut off and tar 
poured on their heads, and other such Nationalist amenities. 

3. The democracy being mostly tenants and not landlords, are 
not unwilling that houses should be occupied without any rent 
being paid for them. To meet this, every effort should be made 
to increase the number of owners. Building Societies will do 
much in towns. The abolition of the privileges of primogeni- 
ture in case of intestacy may indirectly do something. But I 
believe we shall have to abolish those privileges in all cases—as 
in France, Belgium, and Italy—so far as regards real property, 
before that property will be safe under our new suffrage.—Iam, 
Sir, &e., G. R. P. 





THE HOUSE-BOAT NUISANCE. 

[To THE Epiror or THE ** SpEcTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—The entire boating community—that is to say, the many 
thousands who escape from their work in London and other 
towns to enjoy pure air and healthy exercise on “our river” 
—must be grateful to you for your outspoken article on this 
subject. The truth of all you say about the class of persons 
who frequent the Thames in honse-boats and the larger steam- 
launches, will be immediately acknowledged by all unprejudiced 
men. Itis much to be regretted that “ boating,” as I suppose 
these persons describe their occupation, should have become so 
fashionable, as it is only fashion that can attract them to the 
river, and induce them to practise their favourite vices there 
rather than elsewhere. 

I saw the occupants of one steam-launch coming down on the 
Sunday after the Henley Regatta, so much engaged in play- 
ing cards that they did not even stop while passing through 
Old Windsor Lock. Could they not have gambled as well at 
home? I wish you would institute a movement for the reform 
of that most inefficient body, the Thames Conservancy. The 
proper regulation of house-boats and steam-launches, both while 
stationary and moving, might more usefully occupy their time 








—————. 


than the harmless, but absurd and vexatious, numbering and 
lettering of private row-boats. 

One word as to the “rule of the road” on the river. An 
omnibus or van is not permitted in the streets to go its own 
pace and route, regardless of smaller vehicles. Why, then 
should such a privilege be accorded to steam-launches, hone. 
boats, and barges on the Thames? Whether rightly or not, 
they do in effect take their own route and go their own pace 
occasionally condescending to give a warning whistle to the 
boats which have to lie up at the bank, run on a shallow or into 
slack water, to escape being upset or run down. 

A “Small-Boats Protection Society,” started by the leading 
clubs, composed of good rowers and swimmers, and with funds 
at its disposal, might perhaps bring some of the worst offenders 
to justice; but this police work should not be left to private 
Associations, but undertaken by the misnamed “Thames Con. 
servancy.” I trust your article may lead to such a result,—J 
am, Sir, &c., J. 





THE FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 
(To tHE Eprtor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—As my letter (the postscript to which you published), in 
which I endeavoured to answer fully the letter of the Duke of 
Argyll, was too long for insertion in a journal not professedly 
scientific, will you allow me to state very briefly the heads of 
my arguments in reply? The statement of the general prin- 
ciples of flight I will not discuss, as they do not seem relevant, 

1. A “unique” place was not positively “assigned” to 
albatrosses, but rather, as Mr. Abbay said, “ suggested.” 
Dalton’s law of the diffusion of gases is submitted as a “ unique 
exception to a general law ”—that of gravitation—and bats and 
flying-fish as cases of “ solitary departures from common plans.” 

2. The Duke of Argyll is alone responsible, as far as I know, 
for the statement that the albatross flies “in the teeth of the 
wind.” “Against the wind” does not of necessity mean in its 
teeth. ‘No ship can sail in the wind’s eye,” but a smart yacht 
can, I think, lie up to about three or three and a half points off 
the wind ; and if its sails were rigid, it could sail nearer. A boat 
sufficiently light, with rigid sails shaped like an albatross’s. 
wings, could perhaps sail within two points, and if it were not 
for the friction of the water, nearer still, as near as the albatross. 
perhaps flies. Gulls and hawks seem sometimes to remain poised 
(it is difficult to be quite certain) in one spot without any motion 
at all for a considerable time against a head-wind. This could 
only be done by “sailing.” If the birds do it, they are then 
“ hove-to,” and to make headway would only be an improvement 
upon that. 

3. No one can doubt by what means the swift “wheels and 
sails.” I can see nothing in its flight which renders the com- 
parison apposite or useful. It makes three or four vigorous 
beats of its wings every few seconds. It seems able to glide but 
little against even a moderate breeze. The spiral ascent of the 
buzzard is sufficiently accounted for by the flapping at “long 
intervals of time.” Being “at a great elevation,” it would be 
hard to see slight movements of its wings. Possibly it also 
“sails.” ‘Pigeons and rooks, in spite of constant flapping, are 
often blown back by the wind. Why is not also the albatross, 
comparatively a far weaker and, I think, far slower flier than 
either ? 

Lastly, why is the flight of the albatross different in a calm’? 
Why does he not “toboggan,” &c., then, when it would be 
easiest ? I suppose because he cannot, and if he cannot ina 
calm, a fortiori he cannot against a breeze. Therefore, against 
the breeze his gliding must be sailing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


MR. PRESTON’S JUBILEE OF GEORGE III. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In your notices of new books on June 25th, you mention 
my book on the Georgian Jubilee, and an anonymous one 
published by Bumpus. Though you give the palm to my book 
for “appearance,” you say that “its rival gives some additional 
items,—an account, for instance, of the celebration at Bombay.” 
I fear your reviewer has given a very cursory glance at the two 
books, or he would have seen that mine contains a full and 
accurate account of the Bombay festival ; and further, more than 
half the matter contained in my book is not contained in 
Bumpus’s. ‘None of the official proclamations, brevets, and 
addresses included in mine are to be found in: the book you 
favour, which, moreover, you have not quoted by the title on the 
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cover, but by the title on the title-page, which was adopted 
after my book had been registered. Your paper is the first (of 
the many which have noticed my book) which has not ignored 
the anonymous imitation, the only attempt at originality in 
which is a poem which does not relate to the Georgian Jubilee 
at all. 

Pray pardon me for thus troubling you, but your opinion is 
so highly valued, that. when you give it under obviously mis- 
taken impressions it is the more vexing, especially when it 
damns with faint praise.—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Orowhurst Road, 8.W., July 6th. 


[Mr. Preston’s complaint is well founded. A too hasty in- 
spection of the index was the cause of our fault. But if he will 
consider that we had to deal with nearly four thousand pages of 
printed matter, and that in a very brief time, he will pardon 
us for being a little “ cursory.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Tuomas Preston. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY IN CHARACTER. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—When I wrote my little book on organisation and inherit- 
ance in character, I was not vain enough to suppose I should 
convert the Spectator and its staff. But being an old subscriber, 
long familiarity with its temper led me to expect fairness. I do 
not divide men and women into shrews and non-shrews only ; 
I speak of a large class who are neither one nor the other. Be 
it noted also that I nowhere assume that shrewishness and non- 
shrewishness are the leading features in character.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

Birmingham, July 11th. 


[We understood Mr. Jordan to mean that these are the two 
types of human character, much modified and mixed, as types 
commonly are.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


FURNEAUX JORDAN. 





CASABIANCA SUPERSEDED. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” |] 

Sir,—You appreciate good dogs. Let me introduce you to one, 
a bull-terrier, ugly, staunch, perfect in temper, trained by a 
poacher to irreproachable conduct. On Tuesday, July 5th, while 
journeying to the country with this dog and my children, in 
hurriedly changing trains at the crowded Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh, ‘ Charlie’ was lost sight of, and we were compelled, 
disconsolate, bereaved, and still shouting his name, to go on to 
Berwick without him. Telegrams, appeals to guards and 
station-masters, advertisements, scrutiny of the kennels at the 
Home for Lost Dogs, produced no results in the shape of 
‘Charlie.’ Last Saturday, having occasion to return to Glasgow, 
T again appealed to the station-master in Edinburgh, who was 
courteous but discouraging. Sadly returning to my carriage, 
my gloom was suddenly turned into frantic joy by seeing 
‘Charlie’ standing dejectedly beside a pillar. His excitement 
on finding me, and the barking and leaping he indulged in, were 
the last efforts of exhausted nature; and he slept almost con- 
tinuously for sixty hours. Where was he from Tuesday to 
Saturday? I have asked him, but he merely looks pathetically 
in my face, as if I ought to know.—I am, Sir, &c., K, D. 








POETRY. 
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JULY AT THE LAKES. 


Less frequent now the corncrake thro’ the night 
With harsh mechanic utterance speeds the hours, 
Scarce sleep the birds in never-darkened bowers, 

And ever burns in heaven the under-light 

Of Morn. Up-float the lilies opening bright, 

Her shells the dancing wild-rose downward showers, 
Full peals are rung from all the foxglove towers, 
And ox-eye daisies wash the meadows white. 


Thro’ veils of incense breathes the gentle West, 
And o’er the lake and up the mountain-side 
The mellow vapour like a phantom steals, 
While round the “ clipping” tree the shepherds jest, 
And mowers for the welcome sun make wide, 
Clear, grassy ways behind their scythéd wheels. 
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GEORGE TINWORTH: A STUDY OF A SCULPTOR. 
Messrs. Dovutron have lately employed their most gifted artist, 
Mr. George Tinworth, to produce a gigantic terra-cotta panel, 
weighing a ton or two (it is 20ft. long and 8 ft. 9 in. high), in 
which the figures are life-size, and the work is modelled in very 
high relief, in Mr. Tinworth’s usual manner. This artist’s 
characteristics are (as we remember writing in the Spectator 
some years ago) more akin to those of the mediwval German 
sculptors than those of modern times. The Scripture stories 
which are told on the walls of St. Sebald’s Church, Niirnberg, for 
instance, carved in the very stones of the church, to all appear- 
ance as an after-thought, are works of a practically identical 
spirit to that which animates Mr. Tinworth’s compositions; in 
each, strong as is the artistic motive, the religious influence is 
stronger still. Thus, we fancy, in the pauses of devotion, a pious 
artist might employ his hand, and find his impulse less in the 
beauty of his subject than in what is to him its essential truth 
and most vital importance. The work is, indeed, in this modern 
instance, interesting no less from a psychological than an wsthetic 
standpoint; the very quality of the belief it betokens is one which 
has almost passed away,—at all events, from the dwellers in great 
cities. Many artists now believe as intensely, and a few perhaps as 
simply and literally, as Mr. Tinworth, in the actual occurrence of 
the life and miracles of Jesus Christ. But not one—at least, not 
one with whom we are acquainted—believes as firmly that all other 
folk believe, and therefore executes his work with no hint of doubt 
or hesitation, no desire to dwell upon anything but the literal 
facts of Bible record, no surrender of its most trivial incidents, 
for the sake of winning over those who are indifferent or dis- 
believing. And yet, despite the double motive which animates 
his modelling, which chooses for him his subject and its method 
of execution, Mr. Tinworth is beyond all doubt a genuine artist, 
and one of a kind which we could ill afford to spare. For he 
has two great and admirable characteristics, of which the first 
is that he will only—or, at all events, chiefly—employ his art 
in what are to him the most vital matters. He seems to regard 
his art, in the old sense of the word, as a talent given him for a 
definite purpose, to be thought of reverently, and used only for the 
noblest service. The second characteristic is that he thoroughly 
understands the capacities of his material, and uses them to the 
utmost, seeking mainly in his sculpture for the clearly recorded 
expression of a defined thought. The simplicity of clay model- 
ling is eminently suitable to his art, and to this he has had the 
courage and the humility to adhere. 

But perhaps no sculptor has ever lived—certainly no sculptor 
since the days of early Italian art—who has shown so great a 
command of simple emotion, and has impressed so clearly on the 
expression of his models the accent of life and individuality. 
Take the present work, for example. There is, on the left-hand 
side of the composition, a woman kneeling against a pillar in an 
attitude of profound dejection, one hand half-covering her face. 
The naiveié and lifelike air of this figure are really wonderful, 
and the more so because its artistic method is not in the least 
of the so-called “ realistic” school of sculpture. It is, one may 
say, too rough in its modelling, but the beauty depends entirely 
upon the simplicity, the naturalness of the gesture with which 
the sculptor has endowed his work; and a very curious thing 
may be said with regard to this woman,—that it is, no doubt 
quite unconsciously to Mr. Tinworth, the principal figure 
in this large panel, which, by-the-way, we should have said 
represents “Christ before Herod.” It is the principal figure, 
although it is quite one of the most subordinate. Our readers 
will naturally ask how this can be. The reason is that in this 
special instance Mr. Tinworth has for once surrendered him- 
self entirely to his artistic inspirations, and in consequence 
this figure arrests the eye in its first glance at the panel, and 
to it the attention is continually drawn, despite the more 
important matters which form the chief subjects. Of course, 
from one point of view, this is simply a mistake in art, as much 
as it would be if our attention were to be concentrated on a 
side-group while the chief actor was still upon the stage. But 
from the psychological point of view, it is rather pathetic, and 
most interesting, for it shows the two religions, the two deter- 
mining forces of this sculptor’s life, side by side, and hints at 
the limitations which they both impose upon him. But to follow 
up such a point and all that is implied therein, is probably 
beyond the province of an art criticism, and we will pass to 
less ticklish ground. As we have hinted, the part of the work 
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which we like the least is the figure of the Saviour. It is stiff, 
and in the studio sense of the word, “‘mean;” it is at least 
neither impressive nor characteristic. The figure is seated with 
his hands in his lap, clad in a long straight robe; the face fronting 
the spectator is expressive, to us at least, only of immoveability 
of purpose. To the left sits Herod, bending forwards towards 
Christ; to the right are some priests with scrolls, protesting 
vehemently ; to the right and left are groups of the sick and 
paralytic people who had been brought to be healed; while the 
whole panel is filled up with subordinate figures of courtiers, 
centurions, and soldiers. The work has been baked in several 
pieces, but it is put together with so much skill as to appear 
perfectly solid. 


As this is the first time that Mr. Tinworth has modelled life- 
size figures, the question will naturally be asked whether, from 
the technical point of view, he has been successful in the 
execution, and whether the panel as a whole can be considered 
a fine work of art. To this latter question, which we will 
answer first—and from the answer to which we may gain a 
reply to both—we have no resource but to admit that we do 
not consider life-size compositions suitable to the capacities of 
Mr. Tinworth’s art. This panel is not a success as a whole, 
partly from the reasons we have stated, partly because the rich- 
ness of Mr. Tinworth’s fancy—which has a liking for composi- 
tions of numerous figures and strong action—has been baulked 
by the scale on which he is at present working. For instance, 
gestures tolerable in little figures of six or eight inches, or even 
in those of a foot high, need to be studied with very much 
greater care, and more intimate knowledge both of form and 
habitual action, when they come to be executed in life-size ; 
and we consequently find in the present composition that the 
modelling of what may be called the more pronounced actions, 
is crude and exaggerated. The two best figures in the group 
are both in repose, the best being that of the girl to which 
we have alluded; the second-best, of a sick boy who is laid on 
the ground at the feet of Christ. Another reason, intimately 
allied with the above, is that beauty of form is not—save in 
rare instances—one of this sculptor’s strong points; and in 
his small figures, owing to the cleverness of their grouping, 
to their number, and to their expression, this defect is 
comparatively unnoticeable. When the scale and the number of 
the figures are both increased, attention naturally becomes con- 
centrated more upon individual figures than upon the facts of 
the grouping and action; on the whole, in response to this 
individualised attention, the reply is insufficient. 


It is a panorama of Bible stories which Mr. Tinworth gives us 
best, and the more figures he puts therein, and the more inci- 
dents to which he introduces us, the happier we are in his work. 
He has succeeded in realising the entourage of the New Testament 
story, and in showing us the way in which he thinks the 
people in that time received its incidents; and this he has done 
with great fecundity of illustration, and with a simple belief 
which renders the work unique. But he is not a great sculptor 
otherwise considered ; he does not feel the subtlety of the human 
form; he has not studied the nude model sufficiently ; his hand 
has not acquired more than a rough-and-ready power of 
expression of his thought; indeed, it is easy to see that the 
purely artistic expression of thought, apart from the intellectual 
and the emotional one, has little attraction for him. His figures 
stand firmly on their legs, and are generally—though not always, 
by-the-way,—in fair proportion; but they are clumsily made, 
and, for the most part, rather ugly people. The artist does not 
care to have them otherwise ; we might almost say that when he 
thinks about the matter, he will not have them otherwise, and 
that he only strays into beauty when he has intellectually lost 
his way. He might be a workman of the thirteenth century, so 
little is he affected by the feverishness of modern life, and the 
desire for self-advertisement. Indeed, his life forms a curious 
parallel—though the motives which actuate him are so widely 
different—to that of Rossetti; the art of both these men was 
affected in its technical development by their spiritual and in- 
tellectual conceptions in a somewhat similar manner. 


Some years ago, the present writer said of Mr. Tinworth that 
probably his very virtues would prevent his carrying his work 
further than he did at that time; that if his sculpture became 
more perfect, it would become absurd; it was only while it 
remained childlike in its execution that we could condone its 
simplicity of thought and frankness of expression, From that 
opinion we see no occasion now to dissent; the present panel 








appears to us to prove its accuracy ; and we conclude the present; 
article as we did our former one, by saying of Mr. Tinworth’s 
sculpture, that it will not bear elaboration. 








BOOKS. 


———— 
PREBENDARY ROW ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION» 

Tuts is a very valuable book,—though we cannot say that its 
main thesis seems to us established,—still, a book which will 
bring out in a very strong light to all careful readers the remark- 
able discrepancy between the reticence of Scripture on the subject 
of the future condition of the deliberately impenitent, and the 
confidence with which ecclesiastical literature has treated tho 
same subject. Mr. Row has given us in it nothing better than the 
discussion in the ninth chapter on the very different meanings 
attached to the same words in different passages of the New 
Testament. It seems to us that this chapter is of the greatest 
moment. It shows us that of anything like the technical 
theology of subsequent periods the New Testament is inno- 
cent; that the words usually translated “ spirit,” “soul,” and 
“body,” mean quite different things in different places; that the 
words translated “life” and “death,” and “eternal” and 
“everlasting,” mean different things in different places; and 
that, in short, you can only judge from the context what the 
particular meaning to be attached to a word used at different 
times in very different significations should be. The great 
importance of this proposition, which Mr. Row establishes in 
the amplest way, is not perhaps fully appreciated by himself. 
For example, he shows us clearly enough that both “death” 
and “life”? are used in various passages of the New Testa- 
ment in a very metaphorical sense, that men are spoken 
of as dead who are not really dead at all, as when we are 
told that those who believe in Christ are brought from death into 
life. Now, if those who pass from death into life were not 
really dead, it is obvious that those who pass from life into 
death need not be really dead either. And we believe that just 
the same may be said of the words implying destruction. If it 
does not follow that the word which in general indicates the 
loss of life is to mean real annihilation, it does not follow that 
the word which in general indicates destruction shall mean real 
extinction. We must be prepared for a use of such words as 
“ destroy,” “ burn,” &c., either in their literal sense, or in a moral 
sense as that which destroys what is most precious in life with- 
out destroying life itself. Nothing but the context can show,— 
even if that always shows,—in what modified sense these general 
words implying some terrible destruction, but not necessarily the 
destraction of all conscious existence, may mean. Prebendary 
Row is, we think, hardly consistent in this respect. He 
insists, and justly, that we shall not always give the same 
literal and consistent meaning 1o the words used in the New 
Testament; but when he comes to the use of such words 
as “fire” and “ destruction,” he is too anxious to insist on 
the literal and consistent use of the terms, as if such expres- 
sions as aayov zvp might not be just as variably construed 
in different contexts as the words expressing life and death, and 
soul and spirit. It is certain that the condition to which our 
Lord so often applies the expression, “ There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,” cannot possibly be intended to be one 
of very speedy destruction; and if not of very speedy destruc- 
tion, then there is hardly any force in the inference from the use 
of the word “ fire” that ultimate destruction is intended. Fire 
either implies a very rapidly destroying agency, or simply a very 
painful agency. If it implies the former, it is inconsistent 
with “the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” If it implies the 
latter, it is not used in reference to its destructive character at 
all, but only in relation to the pain it inflicts, and Mr. Row’s 
inference that eventual destruction is intended is not war- 
ranted. For our own parts, we adhere to Mr. Row while he 
insists on the reticence of Scripture on these subjects, and the 
complete absence of that dogmatic utterance which the 
theologians have so unfortunately supplied. But we differ from 
him when he is disposed to argue from the use of expressions 
of this kind, that the sufferings of those who really degenerate- 
and whose will is essentially evil, are necessarily finite. Until 
we know more concerning the intrinsic immortality of the soul, 
or its mortality, we think that it would be very rash to speak 
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with complete confidence on such a subject as this, except, 
indeed, so far as any truth on the subject can be shown to be dis- 
tinctly revealed to us. Prebendary Row thinks that St. Paul’s 
language in the 15th chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (22-28) contains a positive revelation that no evil 
being shall ultimately survive the triumph of Christ over the 
world. The passage, as the Revisers have translated it, is as 
as follows :—“ For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive. But each in his own order: Christ the first- 
fruits; then they that are Christ’s, at his coming. Then cometh 
the end, when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have abolished all rule and all authority 
and power. For he must reign till he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be abolished is death. 
For, He put all things in subjection under his feet. But when 
he saith, ‘ All things are put in subjection,’ it is evident that he 
is excepted who did subject all things unto him. And when all 
things have been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subjected to him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all.” We doubt whether a passage could 
be quoted better adapted to show the difficulty of relying on 
special words and phrases in writings so little governed by an 
immediate dogmatic intention as those of the New Testament. 
In the first sentence, the expression “even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive,” is not even interpreted by Prebendary 
Row himself in its most literal meaning. He believes, on 
the authority of other express statements, that there are cer- 
tainly those who will not be made alive in Christ in the sense 
of being made spiritually alive by him,—in a word, that there 
are those, deliberately impenitent, for whom ultimately destruc- 
tion is reserved. Well, iz that be so,—and it is Mr. Row’s own 
contention,—then the very first clause of this passage should 
warn us against accepting, without the utmost care, the super- 
ficial drift of the remainder. There are in the other clauses of it 
two separate predictions that “all rule and all authority and 
power” (except his own) are to be “abolished” by Christ, and 
that all the enemies of Christ are to be “ put under his feet,” or 
“subjected to him.” Next, the Apostle goes on to say that the 
last enemy to be “abolished” is death. Is there not here a 
distinction between what is to be “ abolished” and what is to 
be “subjected,” or put “under his feet”? All rule is to be 
“abolished ” except Christ’s. Death itself is to be “abolished.” 
But is it equally clear that all the enemies who are to be sub- 
jected to Christ, or put “under his feet,” are to be abolished ? 
We think it is at least conceivable that while all power or 
authority, or active rule of any kind, is to be abolished 
that is not Christ’s, the ‘ enemies” who are “to be put under 
his feet” or “‘ subjected to him ” are not in the same sense to be 
abolished, but only rendered absolutely powerless. We are far 
from maintaining that this is the meaning. We quite agree 
with Mr. Row that it is difficult to assert that God shall 
be “all in all” if any creature remains in existence at all who, 
however impotent, is in any sense at enmity with God. Still, 
considering that this is the only passage in which it can be 
reasonably maintained that the ultimate extinction of all evil is 
revealed, the meaning of this passage seems open enough to 
doubt, to make it hazardous to lean upon it so very heavily. 
And we cannot say that the various words which imply destruc- 
tion, and which are applied to the impenitent, are at all 
obviously intended to express annihilation, seeing that the same 
words occur where they obviously do not express annihilation, 
but only moral death. On the other hand, language like 
that employed in the parable concerning Dives and Lazarus 
and the parable of the sheep and the goats, is doubtless 
intended to suggest, and does suggest, a very awful fate to the 
impenitent, and is not intended to suggest, and does not suggest, 
that there shall be any definite close to that preying upon the 
wicked of the worm that dieth not, and that searching pain of 
the fire that is not quenched, of which our Lord prophesied with 
such awful emphasis. On the whole, we think that Mr. Row has 
completely made out his case that there is no dogmatic assertion 
of the endlessness of punishment, and that it is at least difficult 
to conceive such a judgment as endless and fruitless punishment 
consistently with the infinite mercy and love of God as revealed 
in Christ. But we do not think that he has made out at all 
adequately his own view that the ultimate destruction of the 
impenitent is revealed. We believe that the matter was intended 
to be left in mystery, and that it is left in mystery ; that we are 
warned that nothing can be conceived more awful than the state 
of deliberate rebellion against God ; and that if once we begin to 





yield to evil, we have no security against falling into that state, 
into which others have certainly fallen before us. But of what 
shall be the ultimate result of falling into that state we have 
no express revelation. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Row for his chapter on the ques- 
tion, “ Does Human Probation Terminate at Death ?” It is a 
chapter which states very vigorously what the most devout 
Christians must have felt very deeply, and we never met with 
a Christian of any denomination who had not felt the difficulty 
in the common view, and had not devised some answer toit. We 
have met with numbers,—numbers even of orthodox Roman 
Catholics,—who hold that, in the very moment of dying, an 
extended career of probation may be offered to the souls of 
those who have lived their ordinary life without any fair chance 
of embracing Christ’s offer of eternal life. The old saying, 
“ Between the saddle and the ground, he mercy sought and 
mercy found,” represents a serious conviction in many com- 
munions that what seem to us the few minutes of death may 
be, and often are, the term of a full probation. That is, however, 
so artificial a view of the case,—for it is almost incredible that 
multitudes who had lived years without hearing, or hearing 
adequately, of Christ’s Gospel, should have the whole of their 
life’s trial compressed into the subjective passion of a few 
minutes of apparent unconsciousness,—that we feel very thank- 
ful to Mr. Row for stating the question plainly, and making 
its direct bearing on our faith in the justice of God as clear as 
he does. For our own parts, we heartily accept his view, and 
are quite sure that there is not a word in the New Testament 
which declares that probation must necessarily end with life, 
and cannot extend beyond it. 





TWO BOOKS ON BULGARIA.* 
By virtue of the exceptional ability of their author, his thorough 
military training, previous knowledge of the country, and 
intimate acquaintance with most of the leading actors in the 
Balkan drama, Von Huhn’s contributions to the recent political 
history of Bulgaria are far superior to all other works on the 
subject. The present volume is even more brilliant and enter- 
taining than the first, and, at any rate, deserved to be put before 
the English public in as attractive a shape as its predecessor. 
However, the translation, which is of more importance than 
the type and binding, if hardly up to the level of the 
admirable version of the War of Independence, has been 
executed in a very workmanlike fashion by Captain Beaufort, 
and, except for one or two trifling angularities, reproduces 
faithfully enough the author’s alert and—for a German— 
exceptionally vivacious style. Von Huhn is credited, on the 
testimony of envious colleagues, with a marvellous capacity for 
rapid work. We have been assured on good authority that the 
work before us was almost entirely written in ten days. But 
there are no traces of haste in the composition or construction 
of this volume, a fact which is probably due to the intellectual 
habit of the author, who has apparently no difficulty in con- 
densing his abundant materials on the spot. His former work 
on the Servo-Bulgarian War testified to the enterprise of his 
journalistic employers,—the proprietors of the Cologne Gazette. 
The present volume is an evidence of their political inde- 
pendence, as it is an open secret that the frankness with 
which Von Huhn expressed himself in regard to the attitude 
of Germany was so strongly resented in Government circles, 
that a semi-official newspaper—at Prince Bismarck’s own 
instigation, so it is hinted—despatched a _ representative 
post-haste to Bulgaria, in order to neutralise the dis- 
turbing effect of correspondence so damaging to a cordial 
understanding with Russia. What the result of this step may 
have been we cannot say, but it is hard to believe that any 
official apologist could obliterate the impression produced on 
impartial readers by a writer who unites earnestness with ample 
knowledge, and whose indignation is never of the sentimental 
order. We have spoken above of his style, which is of rare 
excellence, and will add that he is gifted with a sense of 
caustic humour which renders some of his chapters, notably 
those relating to the exploits of General Kaulbars, intensely 
diverting. He has watched with painful interest the struggles 
of a small nation “defending itself with all its might against 
what a Bulgarian patriot, with tears in his eyes, once called 





* (1) The Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, his Return to Bulgaria, 
and Subsequent Abdication. By A. von Huhn. Translated by Captain F. Beaufort, 
R.A. London: Edward Stanford.—(2.) Prince Alexander of Battenberg: Reminis- 
cences of his Reign in Bulgaria. From Authentic Sources. By A. Koch, Court 
Chaplain, London: Whittaker and Co, 
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Végorgement d’un peuple” ; but the seriousness of the situa- 
tion has not blunted his perception of the ludicrous elements of 
the tragi-comedy. His great admiration for Prince Alexander 
does not prevent him from stigmatising his telegram to the 
Czar as the most serious and fatal political error of his whole 
reign; on the other hand, it does not lead him into such violent 
and indiscriminate abuse of Bulgarian statesmen as disfigures 
the pages of Dr. Koch. Von Huhn’s estimate of the Bulgarian 
national character is singularly temperate and sensible (see 
p. 26, on their love of peace, and consequent disinclination to 
embark on wanton warfare; and p. 176, on the readiness with 
which they have adapted themselves to Parliamentary discipline) ; 
to their singular restraint he does the fullest justice, while his 
masterly sketch of the military position as developed in Bulgaria 
since the Servian War furnishes the reader with a key to that 
otherwise inexplicable problem, the participation of the Army in 
treasonable designs against the very Prince who had led them 
to victory. Success and rapid promotion had stimulated the 
ambition of the young officers to a high pitch, and led to end- 
less jealousies and intrigues in the upper ranks. As the writer 
shrewdly remarks, ‘an Army whose development has been for 
the most part brought about in the lap of revolution, can never 
be thoroughly reliable; and this general proposition acquires 
double force when applied to such a young Army as the 
Bulgarian.” The very fact of the strict discipline which 
prevailed in the subordinate ranks told against the Prince, 
for, in the absence of firmly established national or dynastic 
traditions, the men in some regiments obeyed their officers 
instead of declaring for their Sovereign. In support of 
his contention that the abduction was the outcome of a long 
and carefully prepared conspiracy, Von Huhn brings forward 
a good deal of interesting evidence, which is marshalled 
with damning force against the Russians, as early as the 
Bourgas affair. To the Prince’s enemies he is ready to ascribe 
consummate ability in their manoeuvres: “indeed, both amateurs 
and specialists in the art of plots will readily acknowledge the 
Bulgarian conspirators and the persons who stood behind them 
to be masters in their profession.” For so well was the revolu- 
tion carried out, that while the Prince was kept entirely in the 
dark as to the true feelings of the bulk of the people, the people, 
on their side, were entirely misled as to the behaviour of the 
Prince. There is a ring of manly indignation in the stirring 
pages which tell the tale of the Prince’s kidnapping; and 
it is melancholy to think that, but for his resolute refusal 
to take any notice of warnings, he might have escaped 
the sufferings and indignities of that infamous plot. There 
is something piteous, too, in the ignorance and _bewilder- 
ment of the peasants, who, in the absence of their Prince, felt 
obliged to believe in the false statement of abdication, backed 
up—for one lie is the father of many—by endless forged docu- 
ments. In the absence of precise information, the general 
opinion in the provinces of Bulgaria, as Von Huhn says, was 
that “ Bulgaria must have been threatened with some sudden 
and unforeseen disaster; that the country, so to speak, had 
found itself standing on the brink of an abyss ; and that at this 
juncture the Prince had enacted the part of Curtius with the 
concurrence of all the statesmen of Bulgaria, who had seen no 
other means of escape from the terrible danger.” 

At this point the narrative is interrupted by a series of vivid 
portraits of the chief conspirators, with most of whom the 
author was personally acquainted ; and in estimating the motives 
by which they were severally actuated, he shows great insight into 
character. The sketch of Zankoff is mercilessly severe. After 
describing his religious oscillations, Von Huhn remarks :— 

‘When, later, the hour of ‘emancipation’ struck for Bulgaria, 
Zankoff was already an old man, to whom his grey hairs imparted a 
certain air of respectability. He twice became Minister, and thus 
obtained an opportunity of demonstrating in the brightest colours his 
absolute incapacity. In politics as in religion, he wore all colours, 
and has appeared as both the friend and the foe of Russia. His 
own friends could no longer deny that their chief was afflicted 
to a pitiful degree with marasmus senilis, and except as a ‘ flag,’ 
could be of no further use. Secretaries were, in fact, told off 
to him...... whose duty it was to think and to act for 
Zankoff. He still, in spite of all his grey hairs, preserved 
enough of his earlier character to seize with joy. on every oppor- 
tunity afforded him of committing an infamy. Whether the 
old man had actually been initiated into the plot before its execution 
appears questionable. No sooner, though, had the military con- 
epiracy succeeded in placing the Prince in confinement, than Zankoff 
delayed no longer to enter it, and, if rather in form.than deed, to 


place himself at the-head of the rebels, and thus to cover the closing 
years of his life with shame and ignominy.” 


The story of the growth of the counter-revolution, Captain 





Veltscheff’s daring move at Philippopolis, and the gradual rising 
of the provinces, is told in thrilling fashion. Von Huhn does 
well to note the remarkable restraint of the loyalists in their 
attitude towards the adherents of the Russians; while the 
abortive attempt on the Prince, on his return journey by rail, 
suggests the pertinent comment :— 

‘*Tt was reserved for the men who do not call themselves Nihilists, 

but ‘friends of the Emperor of Russia,’ and are so named also by the 
official representatives of Russia, to transplant the mode of attack of 
the Russian Nihilists to Bulgaria, and to attempt to bring about the 
derailment of the Prince’s train at Tirnova-Semenli.” 
In this connection it is permissible to quote the even more 
striking remarks which occur on p. 199, in reference to Kaulbars’s 
note to M. Nacevics on September 27th, 1886, demanding the 
release of the conspirators. Russia, he says, had never yet 
openly avowed the fact that she was the author of the revolt 
against the Prince. But now “ with one blow Kaulbars had rent 
this veil, and Russian Imperialism had unequivocally declared 
for the rebels. He had recognised that to a band of conspirators 
could be granted the rights of a belligerent party, and he had 
thus placed in their hands a weapon by which the right of rebellion 
might be exalted to a State maxim. What, however, is the right 
of rebel officers in Bulgaria, is lawful for Nihilists in Russia.” In 
yet another passage, the dangerous precedent involved in Russia’s 
action is neatly indicated thus:—‘The only thing that the 
understanding of an ordinary mortal will never be able to grasp 
is, why an act which in Russia constitutes a capital crime 
should in Bulgaria be a praiseworthy deed meriting support! 
A great deal is said, and, unhappily, with truth, about ‘ subver- 
sive tendencies.’ It is difficult to imagine anything more ‘ sub- 
versive’ than the example set in high quarters.” The attitude 
of the various European Powers after the abduction is very 
clearly put, in one of the best chapters of the book. He describes 
the conflict of national sentiment with official policy in Germany; 
the rapprochement of the Balkan States; the indiscreet exulta- 
tion of the Czechs; and finally, England’s refusal to recognise 
that her interests were directly affected by the events in 
Bulgaria,—a refusal which Von Huhn ascribes either to a 
terrible deficiency in political understanding, or to a readiness 
to abdicate the position of a Great Power. It is evident that 
he shares Professor Vambéry’s views of our relations towards 
Russia, every fresh aggrandisement of whose power he holds 
we should oppose, if we have any appreciation of our interests. 
In regard to the treatment of the conspirators, on which the 
abdication of the Prince directly hinged, it has been asked, and 
with a considerable plausibility, why, if the Regents, who had not 
half the Prince’s popularity, were able to administer martial 
law later on without any interference on the part of the Powers, 
did not the Prince do likewise, and shoot or hang those who 
betrayed him? There is an answer to this which Von Huhn 
does not give, and which has nothing to do with the official 
remonstrances of foreign Powers. No blood had been shed by 
the conspirators—as in the mutinies under the Regency—and 
it is characteristic of the Bulgarians that they have a strong 
disinclination, which we believe found vent on this occasion in 
the protest of several loyal supporters of the Prince, to proceed 
to retributory measures involving loss of life. We have only space 
before quitting Von Huhn’s brilliant pages, to call our reader’s 
attention to the perfectly accurate account, which they will find 
on p. 175, of the settlement by the Sobranje in September, 1886, 
of the financial affairs of Prince Alexander—about which 
scandalously false and malicious misstatements have gained 
credence in some quarters of the English Press—and to promise 
them abundant entertainment in the witty chapters which deal 
with the perambulations of Kaulbars, and the election intrigues 
of Nekliudoff. 

Dr. Koch’s rather unfortunate work need not detain us long. 
It has had the effect—wholly unintended by the author—of 
prejudicing the interests of the Prince in Bulgaria by the un- 
sympathetic tone which it represents as uniformly prevailing in 
the Court. Dr. Koch, a high-flying Tory of the academic stamp, 
had a Boswellian genius for recording those remarks which fell 
from the Prince, especially in the earlier years of his reign, in 
moments of depression, when the ingratitude of his subjects hurt 
him sorely, or before he had come to see that the truest road 
to their hearts lay in identifying himself with their national 
aspirations. ‘No Sovereign,” says Dr. Koch, in the preface, 
“was ever surrounded by a more despicable set of so-called 
supporters than Prince Alexander.” This is neither true, nor 
generous, nor consistent with what Dr. Koch himself says of 
such men as Zachary Stojanoff, Stoiloff, and several others. 
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Of the devotion of such men as Popoff, Panitza, and Veltscheff, 
the Court Chaplain has not a word to say. The Bulgarians 
are a rude, uncivilised set of boors and barbarians who 
need to be ridden with the curb,—this is evidently his view 
of the matter, and the misfortune is that he would have us 
believe that the Prince thought so too. The author shows 
a lack of the sense of proportion in the way in which he has 
constructed this book. Out of 280 pages, 230 are devoted to the 
period previous to the revolution in Eastern Roumelia, and the 
stirring events of the last two years are briefly and meagrely 
treated. The pleasantest chapter in the book is borrowed bodily 
from a volume by the Countess of Erbach, printed privately, 
describing her visit to Sandrovo, her brother’s summer residence 
at Varna. This is really a charming sketch, and illustrates in 
the happiest way the strong affection prevailing between all the 
members of the family. The translation of Dr. Koch’s 
reminiscences has been undertaken by no less than three hands, 
and is in parts very angular. We may conclude our notice with 
a passage which is really, though perhaps unintentionally, 
fanny. But it is the only instance of humour in Dr. Koch’s 
sober pages. He was caught in a storm while on his way, ina 
sledge, to Sofia :— 

“ Not until the road descended towards Loftscha and wound along 
the River Osem did the storm subside: but my attention was with- 
drawn from the prospect by a circumstance which made me very 
nervous. My horses were rashing madly along at full gallop, and 
yet the spot was not far off where the road had to turn off at right 
angles to the neighbouring bridge. Acquainted by former and similar 
turnings of the road with the danger my tottering seat was exposed 
to at such spots, I foresaw an accident. Happily, I discovered at the 
point towards which my sledge had to glide, a tree with branches 
ready to help me. It happened as I anticipated. My sledge 
capsized ; but I had, beforehand, seized a branch, from which I let 
myself down to the ground unhurt.” 





THE SON OF HIS FATHER.* 
Tuls is a powerful story, though by no means one of the most 
interesting Mrs. Oliphant has written. The circumstances 
implied in the plot are so peculiar as almost to be outside the 
range of art, and the skill displayed in describing the people is 
therefore partly thrown away. The hero, John May, is the son 
of a ne’er-do-well, who had culture, brains, and a heart of a kind, 
but a proclivity towards evil. At the commencement of the story 
the father is convicted of forgery and sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment, leaving John to the care of his mother, a 
woman of severe rectitude, loathing her husband for his character 
and his crimes, and always dreading that her son will turn out 
like him. To preserve him, she sends him away to her father’s 
in the country, and there John is brought up in ignorance of his 
history, never seeing his mother, and always hearing her discussed 
as “ Emily” till she becomes to him the alarming and slightly 
repulsive figure she has always been to her own household. The 
grandfather, a weak creature with domineering habits, and the 
grandmother, a feeble but loving old lady, are finely painted ; 
and John grows up, under their care and that of friendly neigh- 
bours, a capable lad, worried by internal doubts as to how he 
came there, and dislike of the mother who, on the death of the 
old people, transfers him to London. He falls in love as a lad, 
almost of course; and, quite of course, he is at last discovered 
by his father, the secret becomes known, and John, by this time 
an ambitious engineer on his way to fortune, thinks his life 
hopelessly ruined. He is rescued in a cleverly devised, natural 


way, without killing the father; but it would not be fair to reveal : 


the method. 

There is little in a plot so exceptional as this to excite keen 
interest ; too few of us are sons of convicts, or have mothers 
made distrustful in that way ; but still, the book is strong. John’s 
mother, with her severe sense of duty, her tolerance of John’s 
dislike, and her clear reasonableness, is a genuine, though a 
rare figure; and Mrs. Oliphant has shown great skill in 
keeping down the element of the tragic in her. She is never 
histrionic or artificial, but goes on her strange course as naturally 
as possible, as the only businesslike course to be pursued under 
the horrible circumstances. John himself, too, with his involun- 
tary dislike of his mother, is exceedingly good, though he would 
perhaps in real life have taken things as they came with less 
effort to understand them. The most original figure in the 
book, however, is the convict, an evil-doing man who is not all 
evil, who, you feel, if perpetually prosperous, would indeed do 
little evil. His nature rather inclines him to a half-cynical, half- 
reflective indolence, during which he muses on the uncertainty 
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of everything, and excuses himself by.that for always taking 
the wrong path :— 


“He had a quickly working mind, readily moved by any suggestion, 
taking up acue and running on from it in lines of thought whieh 
amused him sometimes with a certain appearance of originality, 
enough to impose upon any chance listener, and always upon himself.” 


He “ had long practice in thinking everything over, and blurring 
out to his own satisfaction the lines of right and wrong.” His 
son has employed him, in ignorance of the relationship, to copy 
out the specifications of a grand engineering scheme, and the 
convict steals them to sell to a rival firm :— 


“ John’s amanuensis, whom he had so rashly trusted, had carried 
away his copy of John’s scheme with, in reality, little or no idea of 
cheating, and none at all of injuring John. His faculties were con- 
fused by long courses of meditative sophistry, such as had been his 
amusement in the years when he had no other, and by the criminal 
atmosphere in which he had lived, in which the deception or spoiling 
of your neighbour was the most natural matter, the best sign of talent 
and originality, at once the excitement and the amusement of the 
perverted mind. The man who called himself March had a more 
than usual share of that confusion which so often accompanies 
breaches of the moral law. He had gone through far more than 
usual of those mental exercises by which all but the most stupid and 
degraded attempt to prove themselves right, or at least not so far 
wrong, in those offences which to the rest of the world are beyond 
excuse. And his mental ingenuity was such that he could make a 
wonderful plea to himself in favour of any course which fancy or 
temptation suggested. In the present case the effort had not been-at 
alla difficultone. He had really meant no harm to John. He in- 
tended, in fact, to recommend John warmly, to put a good thing in 
his way. In all probability the young man would not prove a good 
advocate for himself. He might be shy of pushing his own interests : 
most inventors were shy and retiring, easily discouraged: and what 
he meant to secure would not in reality be more than a percentage on 
the trouble he would take in recommending John. A percentage— 
that was what in reality it would be—and well earned: for bad he 
not been at the trouble of copying, and indeed adding something of 
his own to the young man’s dry plans and calculations, besides the 
service he would do him in. carrying his goods as it were to market 
and securing a sale for them, and a profitable job for their inventor. 
Nothing could be more self-evident than this. At the end he came 
to be quite sure that he was doing his young benefactor a real ser- 
vice, and that nothing in his conduct wanted excusing at all.” 


The son offers to provide for him, but no :— 


“¢There is no saying who might turn up,’ he said; ‘at the last, 
everything gets known; and perhaps a parson’s house would be too 
much for me,’ he had added, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘I don’t 
know that I’m good enongh for that. I might fall into temptation, 
don’t you know! And I couldn’t live with a blunderbuss always at 
my head, which would be the case if I were with that son of mine—if 
he is my son. And Susie would be worse, with her eyes. I remember 
her eyes long ago—they were harder to meet than all her mother’s 
talk. They’re all very good, Mr. Cattley. A man might be very 
happy among them ; but not my kind.’ ” 


That is an original scoundrel, surely, and a possible one; and to- 
have produced even one original person in a novel is nowadays 
good work. 

We have said nothing of the minor personages, for, with one 
exception, they are very ordinary. The exception, however, is 
a character whom, we think, only Mrs. Oliphant could have 
invented, and then partially thrown away. This is a curate, 
learned, laborious, and in his way able, who is devoted to a 
woman of forty-five, his rector’s sister, whom he is perfectly 
aware he shall never marry :— 


“ Mrs, Egerton was a woman of forty-five, bright-eyed and comely, 
and full of interest in everything; but without any pretence at youth : 
and the curate had ten years less of age and no experience whatever 
of the world, so that the difference between them was rather 
emphasised than lessened. There was, however, one thing which 
reduced this difference, which was that Mr. Cattley had a great air 
of gravity, and took an elderly kind of view in the simplicity of his 
heart, whereas she was full of vivacity and spirit, and sided always 
with the young rather than the old. The curate had for this middle- 
aged woman a sort of quiet worship which was beyond all reason : all 
that she said was admirable and excellent to him; what she did was 
beyond criticism. Whatever she was occupied in he would have had 
her to do that ever, like the young lover of poetry: yet hailed every 
new manifestation of the variety of mind which seemed to him 
inexhaustible, as if it were a new revelation. He was sometimes 
foolish in his worship, it may be allowed, and the elderly object of 
that devotion laughed at it not a little. But in her heart she liked it 
well enough, as what woman would not do? Her heart was soft to 
the man who adored her. But that she should adore him in turn, or 
that anything should come of their intercourse save peaceful con- 
tinuance, was not only out of the question, but was altogether beyond 
the possibility of being taken into question, which is more conclusive 
still.” 

Mr. Cattley always acts up to himself, as shown in that little 
sketch ; but Mrs. Oliphant coolly lays him aside, takes little 
trouble to describe his relation to Mrs. Egerton, and at last uses 
him up as a husband for a gentle sister of John’s, for whom she 
cannot otherwise easily provide the fitting amount of happi- 
ness. That is waste; as is also her shadowy account of the 
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Montressor household, with its head, the broken actor with so 
many bad habits and good instincts; but then, it is waste 
which makes her book, for all its exceptional plot, real and 
alive. We have not enjoyed it, we acknowledge, so much as 
many of her stories; bat there is not a chapter in it which has 
not helped to disabuse us of the fear that Mrs. Oliphant was 
losing her force. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AS A FINE ART.* 

But a short time since, there appeared an interesting work, 
entitled Life and Landscape in the Norfolk Broads, which 
attracted a good deal of attention for the artistic quality of the 
illustrations by which it was accompanied. It was written by 
two friends, Messrs. Emerson and Goodall, the former of whom 
was chiefly, if not entirely responsible, for the artistic portion 
of the work. This same gentleman has now published a series 
of larger designs, which he has entitled Pictures from Life in 
Field and Fen, and accompanied by a short and very dogmatic 
essay, in which he endorses the opinion of Mr. Goodall that 
photography has claims to be considered as a fine Art and “is 
destined to supersede all other black-and-white methods in 
bringing an extended knowledge of and taste for art, to the 
masses of the people.” The contention is not a new one, and 
has been made with more or less vehemence by many photo- 
graphers of late years. It acquires, however, in the hands of 
Mr, Emerson, a certain speciousness, not from the arguments 
which he advances to support it, for these are, in truth, both few 
in number, and feeble in import, but because of the undeniable 
beauty of many of the pictures which accompany his text. 

This artist—for so he is almost entitled to be called— 
has succeeded in producing, by the means of photography, 
pictures which have little that is mechanical, or, in the 
usual sense of the word, photographic about them. His com- 
positions remind us more of paintings than of any mechanical 
reproduction of Nature; they show a power of selection 
and arrangement, which is an artistic quality, and so far 
support Mr. Emerson’s thesis. But we do not think that it 
will really hold water; we should rather say that the pictures 
show us at every turn how inferior as a fine-art method 
photography must always be to any process which is natural 
and unmechanical. For no work of art does depend, or ever has 
depended, only upon accuracy of reproduction. It is a result of 
the action of the mind and the heart, as well as of the hand, 
and is born of thought and feeling, as well as skill. But in 
the art of photography, the operator is always dealing with what 
may be called an irresponsive medium. He is “ kicking against 
the pricks” in every step that he takes towards the ideal. The 
instrument with which he works hinders him, and pulls him 
back at each turn to the actual. Are there incidents in the 
scene before him which are inconsistent or irrelevant for his pur- 
poses,—the artist can omit them or subdue them at his pleasure. 
But to the photographer these are rooted as solid as Stonehenge 
in his desired path. Not only is it that “ the apparatus can’t lie,” 
as Paul Bedford used to say in The Octoroon, but that it insists 
on telling the truth. Worse still, it tells the truth in such a way, 
and tells so much, that, like a garrulous witness, it produces an 
effect scarcely removed from falsehood. For the camera sees far 
morethan the eye takes in at any given moment, and sees it with 
an impartiality for which there is no parallel in the human vision. 
We need go no further than Mr. Emerson’s third picture, entitled 
“A Spring Idyll,” to show how entirely his own work corroborates 
this truth ; for the picture, pretty though it be, of a cottage-girl 
sitting under an apple-tree peeling potatoes, is wholly unsatis- 
factory from a pictorial point of view, from the obtrusiveness of 
its minor details, and its absence of concentration and breadth 
of effect. We see also here one of the great defects which is 
almost inseparable from outdoor photography,—viz., the exces- 
sive brightness of some portions of the work, and the as excessive 
darkness of others. The reason is a very simple one. Human 
beings know they cannot reproduce in painting the whole 
strength of outdoor light, and consequently compromise the 
matter in various ways. ‘They keep in their pictures the 
relation of the various colours, and by compromise render 
them as far as possible harmonious with each other. But 
the photographer has no such power of selection, and owing 
to the chemical effect of light upon the sensitive film, all 
equally illuminated surfaces are rendered in proportion to the 
effect on the plate of the actinic rays. ‘I'he consequence 
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is, we almost invariably get spots of light and patches of 
shadow side by side, forming sharp contrasts which in the 
painting would be modified and brought into harmony with 
the general tone of the picture. The painter, knowing that 
he cannot accurately render sunlight, will—if he be wise— 
rarely attempt to express it in close relation with deep 
shadow. The camera has no such hesitation, and hence the 
sharp contrasts of black and white which are found in all 
inferior photographs, and which, in a modified way, exist even 
in the best. It will be observed that we have not dwelt upon 
the point of the falseness of tone produced by the fact of the 
silver film being affected to a different degree of intensity by 
different coloured rays, irrespective of their actual illumination, 
For instance, a red gown, which may be of the same value as a 
blue one in the painting, would, if photographed from the 
object itself, be represented as being greatly darker ; in fact, 
would, as a general rule, photograph almost black. It is not 
correct to state broadly, as Mr. Emerson does in his introductory 
essay, that the relative values can be rendered quite correctly 
by ortho-chromatic photography. Ortho-chromatic photography 
has done a great deal; but it has not yet arrived at this result, 
as we have occasion to know to our cost, since but a few months 
ago we were forced to give up the reproduction of a certain 
picture, owing to the unsatisfactory negative which alone 
could be obtained from it; and one of the same Fine Art 
Companies which aided Mr. Emerson in the reproduction of 
his negatives, happens to have been employed on that occasion. 

Moreover, to continue our argument with reference to photo- 
graphy regarded as a fine art, it is not even correct to say that 
a photographic record is necessarily a true one. To look at it 
in the simplest possible way, if you take an ordinary photograph 
of any flat-country scene on an averagely fine day, what is 
the result? It is that the brightness of the sky—incapable, 
remember, of being modified by the camera—so overpowers 
the sensitive film, that in the resulting view we have simply 
white paper to represent this portion of the picture,—in other 
words, the record is true in so far as it shows us the illumination 
of the sky in comparison with that of the earth, with scientific 
accuracy; but it is false in that it reproduces what we see as 
grey and green, almost as black and white. The same remark 
applies to all photographs of clouds and all subjects in sunlight. 
The camera is capable of abstracting each separate detail of 
light and shade, and putting them down side by side in a way 
which is impossible to the human eye, which is comparatively 
defective, and, so to speak, blurred in its impression. Examine, 
for instance, Mr. Emerson’s plate No. 8, a simple reproduction 
of sheep in a meadow, and notice that the shadows on all 
the sheep are, as nearly as possible, of the same relative tone. 
In other words, the values are, pictorially speaking, wrong. 
The same may be noticed with the otherwise beautiful photo- 
graph of “ Crusoe’s Island, on the River Granta ” (a spot dear to 
the heart of every Cambridge man), in which the group of trees 
in the left-hand distance is relatively far too dark. 

Mr. Hamerton, in his Graphic Arts, has a word on this subject 
well worthy of attention :—‘ Photography does in some respects 
give more delicate truth than any draughtsman can, but from 
its incapacity for selection there are many truths which it cannot 
state so clearly as they can be stated in drawing, and it often 
happens that even if the photograph could give them separately, 
it could not give them together.’ There is the point, in that last 
sentence. It is the ability of the camera to give the separate 
and individual truths that is its most inartistic quality, for 
human beings, unconsciously to themselves, invariably modify, 
invariably look with some general idea at everything in Nature. 
They are never impartial, let them try ever so hard to be. They 
have not even (as can be proved quite plainly) the same capacity 
for seeing different forms and different colours. It is this fact 
which makes the variety of beauty and much of the attraction 
of works of art, this natural unconscious diversity joined to 
intentional modifications due to feeling and fancy. To quote Mr. 
Hamerton once more :—“ There is one fatal objection to photo- 
graphy in comparison with drawing, an objection which far out- 
weighs all the others, and that is, the necessity for an actually 
existing model. You cannot photograph an intention, whilst 
you can draw an intention, even in the minutest detail, as we 
constantly see by the drawings made by architects of buildings 
not yet in existence.” We have perhaps lingered too long over 
this point of the relation of photography to the fine arts ; but it 
is, indeed—with no offence to Mr. Emerson—a more important 
and a more complicated one than he has any idea of. For if 
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his contention were true, painting would have said its last word, 
and sculpture would no doubt soon be superseded by some 
mechanical contrivance which would be to clay and marble what 
the camera is to plane surfaces. 

Still, Mr. Emerson is a good photographer, and endowed with 
genuine artistic feeling; and it would be unjust to dismiss his 
work without a word of praise for what he has actually accom- 
plished. Many of his illustrations, if they are not entirely 
artistic in any accurate sense of the word, show an artistic im- 
pulse in their creator, and how far it has been possible to over- 
come the mechanical difficulties of his method. “ Sunriseat Sea,” 
“In the Barley Sele,” “The Faggot-Cutters,” “At Plough,” 
“The Winter’s Morning,” and “The Mangold Harvest,” are all 
well-chosen and cleverly arranged compositions, and they show us 
that it is by no means so impossible to combine in photography 
the human figure and natural landscape, to tell a simple pictorial 
story, as is commonly believed. We congratulate Mr. Emerson 
on this achievement ; his work, at all events, deserves that praise 
which is due to those who try to raise the art to which they are 
devoted, and to carry it a step further than is usually considered 
necessary. It is something to have carried photography a step 
further in the direction of art; and Mr. Emerson is fairly entitled 
to claim this praise. That he is inclined to over-estimate the 
capacities of his method is natural enough,—and in our opinion, 
at least, it is a fault on the right side. 





DR. CHARLES MACKAY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Turs is, in the main, a readable book, eminently a book for those 
hours of leisure in which we are too lazy to be very critical. It 
is often trivial in substance and careless in form, and has occa- 
sionally a suspicion of vulgarity in its tone; butif Dr. Mackay’s 
training has not taught him everything, it has at any rate 
taught him the way in which to appeal to the taste of that 
influential person “the general reader,” for whose applauding 
breath Mr. Mudie and his rivals spread their sails. Indeed, it 
is probable that the people who like this book best will be those 
who like the personal gossip of the drawing-room or the 
smoking-room at the club better than any book in the 
world. Dr. Mackay has in his time done some good work, 
and he has also done some work that is the reverse of good. 
As United States’ correspondent for the Times during the 
struggle between North and South, he probably did more than 
any other single man to diffuse error concerning the great issue 
involved, and to imperil the cause of human freedom. It was 
hard to forgive this; it was harder still, when it was remem- 
bered that in earlier days the offender had been an enthusiastic 
disciple of Bright and Cobden; it is, perhaps, hardest of all 
now, when we see that though the course of history has confuted 
his reasonings and falsified his predictions, Dr. Mackay has 
no word of regret or apology for his strenuous, but happily in- 
effectual, endeavour to make the worse appear the better cause. 
In printing the pathetic letter of Mr. Seward (Vol. IL., p. 274), 
he publishes his own condemnation, and readers will form their 
own opinion both of Mr. Seward’s position in relation to Dr. 
Mackay, and of the taste shown by the latter in aggressively 
indicating a slip of the pen of an invalid just recovering 
from the effects of a dastardly outrage. 

We will not, however, say anything more of this portion of 
Dr. Mackay’s work, but will turn to those parts of it which pro- 
vide no materials for controversy. We do not know that the 
world demanded a record of the “long day” whose story 
is told here; but having got it, we are disposed to make the 
best rather than the worst of it. As we have said, it is a 
readable book; for the life of a successful journalist can 
hardly fail to possess elements of interest, and Dr. Mackay 
has known—in various instances with considerable intimacy of 
acquaintance—many men in whose more private sayings and 
doings our friend the general reader is apt to be interested. He 
will perhaps be all the more interested in the eminent persons 
whe figure in these pages because they do not appear en grande 
tenue, but wear an intellectual undress in which it is quite im- 
possible to distinguish them from men who are not in the least 
eminent. Dr. Mackay has met and conversed with a fair 
proportion of the notabilities of two generations; and though 
he Boswellises very copiously, and apparently very accurately, 
we have failed to catch a single one of the notabilities in the act 
of making a remark which is worth remembering. There is 
only one remark made by a distinguished person which lingers 
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in our memory, and this not for its own sake, but because of a 
certain curious side-light which it casts upon the character of the 
speaker. On several occasions Dr. Mackay met Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III, and on one of these occasions 
the conversation turned upon Louis Philippe, and his probable 
conduct in the event of a revolution. The Prince expressed his 
opinion that even if barricades were erected in the streets of 
Paris, the King would not give orders to disperse the mob by 
force of arms; and on being asked his reasons for this view, 
replied :—“ The King is a weak man,—a merciful man. He does 
not like bloodshed. I often think he was a fool not to have had 
me shot after the affair of Strasburg. Had our cases been 
reversed, I know that I would have had him shot without 
mercy.” This was a characteristic remark. Napoleon III. 
was not the monster of cruelty that some would paint him; but 
he was essentially a relentless man, in the true sense of the 
word,—that is, a man who, while not naturally disposed either 
to cruelty or any other form of crime, would shrink from no 
crime did he find it necessary for the accomplishment of his aims. 

Dr. Mackay tells us a good deal more about his juvenile poems 
than we care to hear ; indeed, his popular songs, which he affects 
to despise, are, we think, the only notable things he has done in 
verse; but some of the recollections of his early years are not 
uninteresting. As a boy, he was compelled to attend to the 
Sunday ministrations of Edward Irving, of whom he tells a 
characteristic story. Irving, as every one knows, preached not 
only very eloquent but very long sermons, and on one occasion 
some of his congregation, wearied beyond endurance, and 
probably, as Dr. Mackay suggests, anxious concerning the con- 
dition of their dinners, began to rise from their seats and move 
towards the doors :— 

“This excited the displeasure—I will not say the wrath—of the 
preacher. Suddenly arresting the torrent of his eloquence, snapping 
the thread—or, I may call it, the cable—of his discourse, he called to 
the door-keeper in a familiar tone, but with a loud emphasis, to shut 
and fasten the doors, so that nobody might quit the building. He 
then addressed himself to the congregation: ‘You seem to prefer 
your dinners to the word of God—at least some of you do; and, 
though you treat the Gospel with disrespect, which I cannot help, you 
shall not treat me with disrespect, and shall hear me out whether you 
like it or not. I have ordered the doors to be shut, and they shall not 
be opened again until the service is concluded.’ The congregation 
was overawed, as sheep are at the bark of the collie, and, without 
resuming their places in the pews which they had quitted, stood near 
the door, and made no further attempt to resist the imperious mandate 
of the pastor.” 

Dr. Mackay has been pre-eminently a journalist, and his 
most interesting reminiscences are those which belong to his 
purely journalistic experiences. At his age, he is naturally and 
blamelessly laudator temporis acti, and he looks back with 
regret to the dignified and decorous days of journalism when 
the “comic leader” had not been invented, and when respect- 
able editors never dreamed of flooding their columns with 
filth, His earliest important engagement was the sub-editor- 
ship of the Morning Chronicle, which half-a-century ago was a 
formidable rival of the Times. For this post Thackeray and 
Mackay were both competitors, and the one who obtained it 
attributes his success to a little political squib @ propos of Sir 
Robert Peel’s expression of reluctance to take office. The 
verses are, indeed, so neat and clever, that they would not have 
disgraced Prior; but we should think it probable that Mr. 
Black and Mr. MacGillivray, in whose hands the appointment 
rested, were more impressed by the fact that young Mackay 
was 2 fellow-Scot than by the knowledge that he could on 
occasion produce a copy of happily expressed political rhymes. 
It was during Dr. Mackay’s tenure of office at the Morning 
Chronicle that it, in common with other newspapers, was 
taken in by a very circumstantial but altogether false report 
of the death, by a carriage accident, of Lord Brougham. The 
editorial leaders of public opinion all expressed decorous regret ; 
but the conductors of the Chronicle went so far as to put a whole 
page of their paper into mourning, as they were wont to do only 
in announcing the death of a Royal personage. Deep was the 
indignation of the journalistic mourners when, in the course of 
two or three days, they discovered that the report was an entire 
fabrication,—that Lord Brougham was alive, unhurt, and 
probably in a state of high satisfaction, induced by a perusal of 
numerous more or less flattering obituary notices. But of all 
the editors, the most indignant was the editor of the Chronicle, 
whose sable borders had served as a frame for the most perfervid 
eulogy. Dr. Mackay writes :— 

“Mr, Black, who had been more enthusiastic than his contem- 
poraries in laudation of the great virtue of the ‘departed,’ was louder 
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than any in the expression of his disgust, and did not hesitate to ex- 
press his belief —which.was algo that of the, clubs, and of .society ia 
general—that Lord Brougham himself was the concoctor and author 
of the hoax. Mr. Black, who had been familiar in his earlier days 
with the literary gossip of Edinburgh, remembered ‘that, in 1825, 
John Gibson Lockhart had caused to be inserted, as.a practical joke, 
in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, with which he was at the time 
connected, a report of the death of his friend, John Wilson, the well- 
known ‘Christopher North’ of Blackwood's Magazine. ‘The report 
was accompanied by a highly eulogistic memoir and -review of the 
Professor’s literary character and genius. Mr. Black maintained 
that Lord Brougham had taken the idea of the mystification from 
his remembrance of this frolic of Lockhart’s, and that he desired, in 
the excess of his morbid vanity, to know what good, if any, posterity 
would say of him.” 


This theory of Black’s was not at all unreasonable. Lord 
Brougham would almost certainly remember the Wilson hoax, 
and there was in his nature a curious diablerie which might 
easily prompt him to imitate it on his own behalf. 


If the Morning Chronicle had its humiliations, it had its 
triumphs as well. In 1852, its columns contained, a couple of 
communications which excited an extraordinary sensation. In 
the year 1852, the great Duke of Wellington died, and Mr. 
Disraeli, being leader of the Conservative Party, which was then 
in power, had to announce his death to the House of Commons, 
and to follow the announcement with the usual oration. A very 
eloquent oration it was, and it was fully reported and duly 
admired ; but, unfortunately, it found one reader with a very 
tenacious memory who was sure that not only the substance, 
but the very phraseology was familiar to him, and who, after a 
short search, discovered that the great speech had been delivered 
by M. Thiers over the grave of a certain Marshal Mortier, whose 
death had preceded that of the Duke of Wellington by eighteen 
years. This discovery was communicated to the editor of the 
Chronicle, who, glad of such an opportunity of denouncing the 
sin of literary theft and damaging the Tory Party at the same 
time, printed in double columns the French speech and the 
English speech which was neither more nor less than a transla- 
tion of it. Great was the delight of the Liberals, great the 
consternation of the Conservatives, and both delight and con- 
sternation were intensified when, three days later, the editor, 
doubtless reinspired by his correspondent with the tenacious 
memory, treated in similar fashion Mr. Disraeli’s description 
of the character of Lord Cadurcis in his novel, Venetia, and 
Macaulay’s description of the character of Lord Byron, which 
had not then been reprinted from the Vdinburgh Review, where 
it had appeared twelve years previously. In the second case, 
there was not even a change of language ; the two passages, with 
the necessary alteration of the proper names, were word for 
word identical; and people thought, not unnaturally, that Mr. 
Disraeli’s literary reputation had received a fatal blow. The 
accused committed his defence to a friend, and a curious defence 
it was. Mr. Disraeli, the world was informed, kept a common- 
place book in which he had transcribed the passages from Thiers 
and Macaulay, and coming across them again at a time when he 
had entirely forgotten the act of transcription, he used them, 
imagining them both to be his own. On this curious story Dr. 
Mackay makes two remarks. The first is the very obvious one 
that this was “a very lame explanation ;” the second is the 
reverse of obvious, being that Disraeli’s offence, “if offence it 
were, was condoned, and none but sour-minded professional critics 
and habitual opponents of his policy thought any the worse of 
him.” If this were so—which we do not for a moment believe— 
it is clear that Mr. Disraeli’s sour-minded critics and habitual 
opponents were the only people who were just then possessed of 
a conscience. 

With reminiscences of this kind, for the most part compara- 
tively trivial, but not deficient in a certain kind of small interest, 
these volumes are filled. The names of a good number of 
literary people are scattered up and down the pages, but we 
seem to learn little about any of them that is at once new and 
valuable. The reports of the conversations at the well-known 
literary breakfasts of Samuel Rogers are specially disap- 
pointing, all the more so because they seem to be really well 
done, Dr. Mackay’s excellent memory having been aided by 
copious notes made while the talk of the notables was fresh in 
his mind. It is.what we should call intelligent and cultivated 
chit-chat, but nothing more; and this description will serve for 
the whole book. It is an agreeable cirenlating-library book, but 
it has no claim to permanence. 








IMAGINARY PORTRAITS.* 
In reading or reviewing a book of Mr. Pater’s, it is.as well to 
bear in mind Mr. Pater’s own definition of the aim of wsthetic 
criticism, with one of the objects of which, “ artistic and accom. 


plished forms of human life,” this new book deals :— 


‘‘The.wathetic critic, then, regards all the objects-with whi¢h-he 
has:to do, all works of art and the fairer forms of nature and human 
life, as. powers or forces, producing pleasurable sensations, each of a 
more or less peculiar and unique kind...... To him, the picture, 


-the landscape, the engaging personality in life or in a book ......are 


valuable. for their virtues, as;we say in speaking of a herb, a wine,.a 
gem ; for the property each has of affecting one with a special, unique 
impression of pleasure..... . And the function of the ssthetic 
critic is to distinguish, analyse,and separate from its adjuncts, the 
virtue by:which.a picture, a landscape, a fair personality in life or in 
a book, produces this special impression of beauty or pleasure.” 


In these books, then, with their wonderful charm of style, and 
often of thought: too, we are'to look for impressions, not convic- 
tions. The esthetic heathenism of Studies in the Renaissance, 
with ‘all its so-called Hellenism, its “exquisite faintness,” its 


“worship of the:body,” its “morality which ‘is all sympathy,’ 
‘and so forth, is hardly to be found, it is true, in the grave 


dignity of Marius ; and the signs of it in Imaginary Portraits 
are few and far between. Mr. Pater’s “impressions” have 
become more natural, more honest, and have almost: entirely 
lost what one might have called their affectation. His style is 
always beautiful in its quietness ; -his colours, faint as ever, are 
clearer and purer than of old ; we can now read his books without 
longing to dash cold water over them and ourselves, and to call 
Dr. Johnson to the rescue. 


On the whole, Imaginary Portraits, though not equal to Marius 
in power and charm, will certainly not discredit: Mr. Pater’s name 
as a writer anda critic. The “ portraits” are four in number, and 
it‘does not seem at first as if they could all lay claim to being 
imaginary, for the first name on the list is Watteau. We are 
not able to discover that the other three originals of thege 
“‘ portraits ” ever really existed ; they seem to be types ;:and.in 
the illustration of these, many meanings and fancies are 
suggested, more than a reviewer can venture to attempt finding 
out. 

The portrait of “ A Prince of Court Painters ” is painted, and 
most exquisitely, in the journal of a woman of his native town, 
Valenciennes, whose hopeless, lifelong affection for him is 
tenderly touched, for she paints her own portrait as well as 
that of Antony Watteau. The few facts known of Watteau’s 
life are expanded into this beautiful sketch, which to us has 
more charm, though perhaps less power, than any other in the 
book. The “dark-haired youth,” with “large, unquiet eyes,’ 
goes away to seek his fortune in Paris in 1702, leaving his ol@ 
father and mother in their dull stone house. Often, in the 
following years, he comes back to Valenciennes, and this friend 
of his youth, the daughter of the sculptor who encouraged his 
early taste for art, keeps a sort of journal of his advance, his 
ambitions, his achievements. The new manner of painting 
puzzles her very much, till in one of Antony’s visits he “has 
taken it into his kind head to paint and decorate our chief salon.” 
And then the old, dark, heavy room becomes dainty, aerial, pale- 
rose, four spaces of it to be filled with “ fantasies’ of the Four 
Seasons. New arm-chairs of Antony’s devising are tocome from 
Paris :— 

“ Our old silver candlesticks look.well on the chimney-piece. Odd, 
faint-coloured flowers fill coquettishly the little empty spaces here 
and there, like ghosts of nosegays left by visitors long ago, which 
paled thus, sympathetically, at the decease of their old owners... .. < 
He bas completed the ovals—the Four Seasons. Oh ! thesummer-like 
grace, the freedom and softness of the ‘Summer,’—a hayfield sach 
as we visited to-day, but boundless, and with touches of level Italian 
architecture in the hot, white, elusive distance, and wreaths of flowers, 
fairy hayrakes and the like, suspended from tree to tree, with that 
wonderful lightness which is one of the charms of his work. I can 
understand through this, at last, what it is he enjoys, what he selects 
by preference from all that various world we pass our lives in.” 

As time goes on, with u sad heart, Antony’s friend understands 
him and his work better and better. He is restless, melancholy, 
scornful, discontented, in the midst of all his fashion and fame ; 
yet these things are necessary, they are everything tohim. Her 
own poor likeness which he began, he leaves unfinished; yet she 
finds some satisfaction in a theory of her own, that Antony 
“ paints that delicate life of Paris so excellently, with so much 
spirit, partly because, after all, he looks down upon it or despises 
it.’ All the journal is equally charming; and one almost feels 
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like a barbarian in suggesting that no Frenchwoman of 1717 
would have been capable of it. Such prophetic criticism .as 
this, for instance :— 

* And at.last one has actual sight of his work—what it is. Hehas 
brought with him certain long-cherished designs to finish here in 
quiet, as he protests he has never finished before. That charming 
noblesse,—can it be really so distinguished to the minutest point, so 
naturally’ aristocratic? Half in masquerade, playing the drawing- 
room or garden comedy of life, these persons have upon them, not 
less than the landscape he composes, and among the accidents of 
which they group themselves with such a perfect fittingness, a certain 
light we should seek for ia vain upon anything real. For their frame- 
work they have around them a veritable architecture—a tree archi- 
tecture—of which those moss-grown balusters, termes, statues, 
fountains, are really but accessories. Only, as I gaze upon those 
windless afternoons, I find myself always-saying to myself involun- 
tarily, ‘The evening will be a wet one.’ The storm is always 
brooding through the massy splendour of the trees, above those sun- 
dried glades or lawns, where delicate children may be trusted thinly 
clad; and the secular trees: themselves will hardly outlast another 
generation.” 

“Denys l’Auxerrois” is the most striking of these pictures ; the 
most picturesque, the most characteristic, the most adorned with 
touches: in Mr. Pater’s own peculiar style. He is here on his 
favourite Renaissance ground ; but it is the early Renaissance of 
the thirteenth century, of which he has already written in his 
earlier essay on “‘ Aucassin and Nicolette.” Denys, the strange, 
unearthly being, flashes into the solemn life of old Auxerre like 
an incarnation of some long-forgotten pagan deity,—Dionysus, 
we guess from his name, from the great vintage of the time, 
from the discovery of the Roman wine-flask, which seems to 
begin a sort of golden age at Auxerre. He takes the part of the 
Wine-God, too, in a morality acted in the Cathedral square. 
“A flaxen and flowery creature,” he leads the youth of Auxerre 
into this new golden age of theirs. There are a few wonderful 
years of luxuriant fruits and flowers and perpetual summer, 
during which Denys, unaccountable, mysterious, often disap- 
pearing, is known as an unrivalled gardener,— 

Me eke eat keeping a stall in the great Cathedral square for the 

sale of melons and pomegranates, all manner of seeds and flowers, 
honey also, wax tapers, sweetmeats hot from the frying-pan, rough 
home-made pots and pans from the little pottery in the wood, loaves 
baked by the aged woman in whose house he lived...... He had 
lived on spring-water and fruit...... It was on his sudden return 
after a long journey...... that he ate flesh for the first time, 
tearing the hot, red morsels with his delicate fingers in a sort of wild 
greed.” 
We quote this last as a characteristic touch ; the sensation or 
impression that it produces, is perhaps not exactly pleasurable ! 
Also the list of things that Denys brings back to his stall from 
that long journey,—‘ Seeds of marvellous new flowers, creatures 
wild and tame, new pottery painted in raw gaudy tints, the 
skins of animals, meats fried with unheard-of condiments.” 
On the whole, it is a remarkable allegory, more striking in this 
way, possibly, than the author meant. Nothing but weariness 
and disgust comes of it all; the gold becomes dim, frost and 
sunless days return ; “ mysterious, dark rains prevailed through- 
out the summer.” Denys, suspected of witchcraft, takes refuge 
with the monks of St. Germain, works at the unfinished cathedral, 
invents and builds an organ. Then comes the tragic close, 
proving, let us hope, that the reign of pagan gods on this earth 
is.over. Whether Denys has really left traces of himself in 
stained glass and old tapestries at Auxerre, is a question we 
cannot answer; we have no clue to where imagination ends, and 
fact begins. 

“ Sebastian van Storck ” is a young Dutch philosopher of the 
seventeenth century, whose portrait Van Ostade is supposed to 
have painted as a boy. Most people will think Sebastian less 
interesting than any of his three companions; still, in the 
telling of his story, there is power of a very remarkable kind. It 
is in what one may call Mr. Pater’s later manner, the manner of 
the philosophical part of Marius. Sebastian is a sort of hero, 
his life is a kind of sacrifice; only, like other creatures without 
passion or affection, he is quite as ready to sacrifice others as 
himself. Cold, stoic, ungracious, entirely intellectual, it is yet 
no surprise that he gave up his life at last to save the life of a 
child; and this although, “ making the Infinite his beginning 
and his end, Sebastian had come to think all definite forms of 
being, the warm pressure of life, the cry of humanity itself, no 
more than a troublesome irritation of the surface of the one 
absolute mind, a passing vexatious thought or uneasy dream 
there, at its height of petulant importunity in the eager human 
creature.” Sebastian is, of course, a type of the intellectual 
movement in Holland at. that time, soon after her struggle with 
Spain, a movement coloured by the nature of her people.and the 
character of her landscape. 





“Duke Carl of’ Rosenmold” is a figure standing in the 
German dawn of the early eighteenth century, one of those fore- 
runners whom Goethe recognised, “ and. understood that there 
had been a thousand others, looking forward. to a new era in 
German literature with the desire which is in some sort a ‘ fore- 
cast of capacity,’ awakening each other. to the permanent reality 
of a poetic ideal in human life, slowly forming that public con- 
sciousness to which Goethe actually addressed himself’ To 
us, Carl, bringing his “ Apolline Aurora” to Rosenmold in the 
French fashion of the day, with Dresden china and yellow satin, 
a “rococo seventeenth-century French imitation of the true 
Renaissance,” is the least attractive and least interesting portrait 
of the four; yet there is a great deal of curious originality in 
the sad story of the young Duke. 

The book leaves upon our mind a vague sensation of pleasure, 
and a stronger sensation of a very great want. These “ portraits” 
havenobackground. There is not even a curtain between them 
and the infinite dreariness of space, without hope and without 
religion. From its very quietness, which makes it so great an 
advance on The Renaissance, it is the saddest book that Mr. 
Pater has yet written. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_@——_ 

The leading serial attraction in Scribner’s Magazine is, of course, 
the Thackeray correspondence, to more than one of the monthly 
instalments of which we have already had occasion to allude. There 
is a Carlylian ring about this passage taken from a letter written in 
1850 :—“ I went to see ——, that friend of my youth whom I used to 
think twenty years ago the most fascinating, accomplished, witty, and 
delightfulof men. I found an old man in a room smelling of brandy- 
and-water at 5 o’clock at ——, quite the same man that I remember, 
only grown coarser and stale somehow, like a piece of goods that has 
been hanging up in a shop-window. He has had fifteen years of a 
vulgar wife, much solitude, very much brandy-and-water I should 
think, and a depressing profession.” The illustrations of ‘ Napoleon 
and his Times”’ are good; but why did the author not reproduce 
some of Haydon’s inimitable sketches of Napoleon, especially when at 
St. Helena? We have pleasant glimpses of old New York in “ A Girl’s 
Life Eigh5y Years Ago,” and the writer of “‘ French Traits : the Social 
Instinct,’ shows a certain amount of insight into French national 
character. Of the non-continued stories, ‘A Great Patience,” a 
powerful, sub-sarcastic story of a remarkable revenge, is the best. 
We do not remember to have seen the name of the author—Edward 
Irenzeus Stevenson—in print before. This is an excellent number of 
a magazine that is now conducted with much spirit. 

The July number of the London Quarterly Review is notable for 
the variety of its contents, which include “ Education in China,” 
“ Bishop Fraser,” “Miss Rossetti’s Poetry,” “ Louis XIV. and his 
Court,’’ “The Service of Man, Positivist and Christian,” and ‘“ The 
Origin of the Bible Christian Connexion.’”? The writer of a care- 
fully prepared statistical paper on “ Illiteracy in England,” arrives 
at the conclusion “that the counties which are superior to all 
England are such distinctively rural counties as those which stand at 
the head of our list, whilst all the great School Board counties, with 
the exception of Middlesex and Surrey, in comparison, take a very 
inferior position.’ Mr. Cotter Morison’s critic adopts the sensible 
view of Fas est ab hoste doceri, and ‘‘ we may learn from Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Cotter Morison to be faithful to a high calling such 
as men have never had but when it was given ‘of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ ”’ Isthe author of the paper on Bishop Fraser quite justified 
in describing him, versatile though he was, as a “‘ publicist” ? This 
word is one that is in danger of being, not soiled by ignoble, but 
spoiled by confusing if not conflicting, use. We have here a very 
good number of a Review that has a special mission, but does not 
permit itself to be run away with by that mission. 

The Imperial White-Book. Part II. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
second part of the valaable abstract of Parliamentary Papers 
and Blue-Books published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., in every way 
maintains the high standard of efficiency and accuracy reached in 
the former volume. It is very much to be hoped that enough sapport 
will be given to the enterprise by the public to enable the series to 
be continued. Those who are interested in seeing that the clubs and 
reading-rooms used by working men are well supplied with sound 
political. information could not do better than present them with 
The Imperial. White- Book; 

The Cruise of the ‘Excelsior: a Novel. By’Bret Harte. 2 vols. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—This is hardly one of Mr. Bret Harte’s best 
stories. The sketch of the Sefior Perkins, the bland, keen filibuster; 
is good, and the picture of Todos Santos; with its soft, incessant fog- 
bank, is very interesting; but for the rest, the characters are not 
strongly drawn, and the story is a confused and confusingone. Bret 
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Harte seldom fails, however, to be interesting, and this sketch of 
Mexican California is not without a freshness, and even a poetry, of 
its own. 

History of Old English Letter-Foundries. By Talbot Baines Reed. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This is a very interesting and unpretentious book, 
which it has taken several years to prepare. “ Letter-founding 
bidding fair,’’ Mr. Reed says, “ to break all her old ties and take new 
departures undreamed-of by those heroes of the punch and matrix 
and mould who made her what we found her,” it has seemed to 
him “not undutiful to attempt to gather together into a connected 
form the numerous records of the Old English Letter-Founders 
scattered throughout our literary and typographical history, with 
a view to preserve the memory of those to whose labours English 
printing is indebted for so much of its glory.” Mr. Reed’s book has 
been very methodically prepared. In the first and second chapters, 
he discusses fally the origin of the various English type-bodies and 
faces, and of learned, foreign, and peculiar types, such as Greek, 
Arabic, type for the blind, &c. In the third chapter, he sum- 
marises the investigations made by William Blades, to whom he 
makes all acknowledgment, into the lives of Caxton and his more 
immediate successors. Of the chapters that follow this, the sixth, 
which tells the story of the Oxford Press from its foundation in 1468, 
is exceptionally readable. Special founders, English and Scotch— 
not all “pious” in the theological sense, as the life of Baskerville 
proves—such as Moxon, Caslon, Wilson, Cottrell, the Frys, Jackson, 
Martin, and the minor founders of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, 
and the early part of the nineteenth, century—are dealt with in 
independent chapters. No doubt some specialists in this subject will 
object to certain of Mr. Reed’s theories, such as his view of early 
printing by means of “sculptofusi” characters, and possibly others 
may discover him to be not absolutely accurate in all details. But 
the ordinary uninitiated reader will find this work, which is provided 
with a most ample index, not only quite enough for his purposes, but 
eminently enjoyable besides. The number of illustrations, which 
reproduce, among other things, the various kinds of type used in the 
past, add greatly to the value and general interest of the book. The 
specimens from what is known as the Glasgow Homer of Double- 
Pica Greek, cut by Alexander Wilson in 1756, ought to excite the envy 
of modern type-founders, and amply justifies the description of that 
Scotch artist as egregius ille typorum artifea. 

In “ Politicus,” the author of New Social Teachings (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), we recognise both moral earnestness, and a power 
of forcible and not ungraceful expression which accompanies that 
earnestness, and perhaps springs from it. His main purpose is to 
argue for the moralisation and the Christianisation of politics, while 
@ secondary purpose is to demonstrate that ordinary economical 
processes are not, even from the high ethical standpoint, immoral. 
Two quotations we may give, as exhibiting both the special and the 
general purpose of “ Politicus.’”? In the first place, he says that 
“ competition tends towards ‘just price,’ that is, towards equality in 
exchange; that this tendency is retarded by various counteracting 
forces; that such forces may be checked, if not cancelled; and 
that such progress is actually being achieved.” In the second 
place, ‘Politicus’? argnues—and this argument is a rather fair 
specimen of his somewhat peculiar style of reasoning—that, 
while the official State Church is only such by courtesy, a 
real establishment exists; for a community exists as a State in 
virtue only of a principle which is also the constitutive principle 
of Christianity,—it only exists in order to realise Christian principle. 
Thus every State, so far as it is truly a State, is a Christian State. 
It has not only recognised, established, and endowed Christianity ; it 
only exists for Christian ends.” Yet “ Politicus” writes as if he 
were a novice—or, we should rather say, a mere student—in politics, 
who has a good deal to learn, and perhaps even more to digest. 
What he has to say is suggestive, precisely as anything written by a 
youth of promise is suggestive. 

The Signification and Principles of Art: a Critical Essay for 
General Readers. By C.H. Waterhouse. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)— 
This book purports to be written for general readers, but it is a real 
puzzle what class of minds it would appeal to,—scarcely to the 
artistic. Indeed, who would care to have proved to him “that 
subjectivity does not exist apart from its correlative objectivity, that 
the tendency to objectivise, to externalise, to project our feelings and 
refer them to the various objects around us, is indeed inherent in the 
very nature of our being ;’’ or that “ nature means in fact a state of 
unbalanced conditions ;” or, again, ‘‘our life participates in this 
unrest, for the microcosm or world within, is as a reflection of the 
macrocosm or great world without,” &c.? Mr. Waterhouse’s style is 
impregnated with Germanisms, and he leads us wandering through 
mazes of misty words and thoughts. We are told “it is not easy to 
differentiate an industrial from a fine art ;’’ that the organ of sight 
takes the lead of the organs of tactile sensation in its knowledge-giving 
functions; we have the “‘ basal conceptions of form-manifesting ;”’ and, 
again, music appeals far more to the sensorium than to the organ of 
cognition; that music, has but a slight intellectual or ideational 





character—and so on, page after page. We are sc overwhelmed with 
art literature nowadays, that we could wish that Mr. Waterhouse had 
laid to heart the last sentence in his book,—“ For Art is the happy 
child of Nature, content to play in the Here and the Now, without 
asking whence or whither,’’—and then he might have spared himself, 
and us, this long dissertation on the “ signification and principles of 
Art.” 

Beneath Parnassian Clouds and Olympian Sunshine. By C. G. 
Saunders-Forster. (Remington and Co.)—A series, this, of pleasant 
sketches of scenery and life in Northern Greece and in the Eastern 
Peloponnese. Bcoeotia, Delphi, and Larissa are the chief points in one 
excursion ; a second takes us to Corinth, Argos, and Tiryns. And 
then there is a third going over the Thessalian ground again, and 
including a visit to the Metéora Monasteries. A month (the writer 
recommends May for choice) could hardly be more pleasantly 
spent than in following the writer’s steps. 

The Time-References in the Divina Commedia, By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D. (David Nutt.)—This little volume contains the two 
inaugural lectures delivered by Dr. Moore after his appointment to 


the Barlow Lectureship (on Dante), at University College, London, 


an appointment which, it is hardly too much to say, is justified by 
the first-fruits, It is a learned discussion on an interesting topic, 
and may be commended to the attention of all Dante students. 

Studies in Italian Literature. By Catherine Mary Phillimore: 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Miss Phillimore’s “ Studies ’’ extend over 
a considerable period. The first is on the Paradiso of Dante; the 
last four deal with writers who may be said to belong to our own 
day, for Manzoni, the oldest of them, died little more than fourteen 
years ago, Allardi died in 1878, Count Arrivabene in 1880, and 
Edoardo Fusci in 1873,— being, however, younger than either Allardi 
or Arrivabene. It isin these latter essays that most readers will find 
their chief interest. They represent the Italy of to-day, and the Italy 
of to-day is a factor in European civilisation of which we do not know 
very much. We commend Miss Phillimore’s book to our readers. 

We have received the issue for the present year of Thacker’s 
Indian Directory (Thacker and Spink, Calcutta; Thacker and Co., 
London), an enlarged form, as we understand, of what was known as 
“The Bengal Directory.’ It is described as ‘‘embracing the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, North-West Provinces, Panjab, 
Central Provinces, Burma, Assam, and the Native States of India, 
with complete and detailed information of the cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, with almanac, Army List, and general 
information.” 

The Schools of Greater Britain, by John Russell (W. Collins), con- 
tains an account of the “ educational systems of the Colonies and 
India.” The information, we need hardly say, is highly interesting. 
In Australasia, the average cost per head of State instruction is 
£5 16s. 11d. The State furnishes nearly two millions sterling towards 
the expense, while the school fees amount to something less than 
£100,000. In New Zealand, indeed, school fees hardly exist, the total 
paid in this way being only £658. In Ontario, on the other hand, 
the grant per head of school population is only 4s. 6d. 


New Historical Atlas and General History. By Robert H. Labberton. 
(Macmillan.)—“ It is an ill wind that blows no one good,” and the 
public of students has reason to be obliged to the fire which 
destroyed the plates of Mr. Labberton’s former atlas, and set him 
on the task of constructing a new one. The plates are seventy-one 
in number, and they illustrate what it is not too much to call uni- 
versal history. The earliest gives “ Babylonia before the Semitic 
Conquest,” “ Chaldean Ascendency,” and “ The Great Pyramids” (it 
should be explained that the plates frequently contain more than one 
map), and the latest supplies two maps illustrative of the American 
Civil War. An explanatory text accompanies the maps. Altogether, 
it would not be easy to find a volume into which so much information 
is compressed. 

The Crescent and the Cross. By Eliot Warburton. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—Among the many reminders of the flight of time, is the gradual 
passing out of the limitation of copyright of books of which one re- 
members the first appearance. Mr. Eliot Warburton published his 
book of travel in 1844. Eight years afterwards he was lost in the 
‘Amazon,’ the West India mail steamer, burnt at sea January 4th, 
1852. It would be unreasonable to object to the cheap republication 
of snch a book when this becomes legally possible; but surely 
Messrs. Warne might have taken the trouble to give a few lines about 
the author and his work. About both something interesting might 
easily have been said; and there is something peculiarly “ Philistine ” 
in reproducing the book in this crude way. It would not have cost 
much to have made the affair not wholly commercial. 

The Fungus-Hunter’s Guide, by W. Delisle Hay (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.), is a “ Field Memorandum-Book”’ for the practical use 
of those who are interested in the study of fungi. We noticed the 
larger work some little time ago, and willingly commend to the 
attention of our readers this little volume, which is meant to 
supplement it. 
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6 |“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L IB ERTY FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 


and CURTAINS. 
ART ALL BBW STeOnInGA CHOICE 
FABRICS. 


Prices from 6d to 60s per yard. 
Fos DRESSES AND FURNITURE. | 


New Parrerns Post-FRes, 
New Parreens Post-FRex. ja Reo — } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D.. &. 


Physicians { 308. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.B.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 
MATLOCK. 








OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &€. 
U R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
'@) EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“*¢ How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”"—Graphic. ‘‘ Gives many 
Y Ee S a useful hint to those who 7 good eyesight and wish to 
E ‘»| preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to allothers. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships: 
Certificates, Diploma, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Pr us, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. iversi 
m yh i pply tary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


NGINEERING.—The COURSE of TECHNICAL IN- 

STRUCTION at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS 

of LONDON INSTITUTE is adapted to the requirements of persons who are pre- 

paring to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical Engineers, or to enter 

Manufacturing Works.—For Programme and full particulars of Courses of In- 

struction, apply to the Organising Director, Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, Central 
Institution, Exhibition , London, S.W 


A NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for. Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 
of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON, 


REPARATOR SCHOOL, 
under the Management of the Rev. WALTER EARLE. 

The whole Establishment of YARLET, boys and masters, has REMOVED to 
BILTON GRANGE, near Rugby. 

Light, dry soil, with good south aspect; 175 acres of land; three miles from 
Rugby Station. Large number of fine class-rooms and dormitories, Chapel 
adjoining the house; hospital conveniently situated in the grounds, Gymnasium, 
laboratory, workshop, large playing-grounds, fives-courts, tennis-courts ; 
thorough good general accommodation for boys. Terms, £105 per annum. 

The School is preparatory for all the Public Schools, 

For Prospectus, apply to Rev. WALTER EARLE, 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


( oer ya TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 

Highlands).—Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


LADY, having studied at the Leeds Girls’ High School, 

desires to obtain an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT ENGLISH 

GOVERNESS in a School. Subjects: English, French,and Arithmetic.—* M. D.,” 
7 Springfield Place, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES 
(BANGOR). 

Principatr—H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

The NEXT SESSION will OPEN OCTOBER Ist. The classes are arranged 
so as to cover the requirements of the various London University Degree 
Examinations. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be competed for September 20th and 
four following days. 

Fees :—1. Registration, £11s. 2, Lecture of three hours a week, per term, £1 1s. 
3. Laboratory (Physical, Chemical, or Biological), £1 1s for six hours a week, and 
so in proportion. 4, Composition-fee for all class (excluding Registration and 
Laboratory) fees, £10, payable in advance, or £8 for two terms. 

Calend taining Examination Papers, &., will be ready by August lst, 





























RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says :— gor aig most suitable aperient 


“ After twenty years’ use, 


| neeimenee VIRCHOW SayS:— TI appreciate it as highly as 
ever.” 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 








LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a HIGH-SCHOOL 

MISTRESS as TRAVELLING COMPANION or HOLIDAY GOVERNESS, 
with salary, for August and part of September. Speaks French and German, and 
can teach Latin, Italian, and Mathematics.—Apply to Miss JULIA GASKELL, 
Plymouth Grove, Manchester. Reference also permitted to Mrs. R, Shaw- 
Stewart, Blemdon, Ayr. 


( ah baler WANTED, about 30 years of age, to TEACH 
TWO GIRLS of 7 and 14 Frexch, Latin, Music, Drawing.—Apply to Mrs. 
HENRY GREG, Lode Hill, Handforth, Manchester, 


AMBERLEY, PORTESBERY HILL.—Three reception 

and eight bed rooms, with good offices; stabling. Stands in its own grounds 

of ten acres. To be LET, for a few weeks.—Apply to Dr. ATKINSON, Portes- 
bery Hiil, Camberley. 


B RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A. 
Srconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P,. D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


ALTESE QUESTIONS, 1877 to 1887. 
By GEORGE FRASER. 
Price One Shilling. 
SouTHErRN PusiisHina Company, 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


OLLEGE for LADIES at WESTFIELD. 

At the Entrance Examination, to be held in Satembe a SCHOLARSHIP of 
£50 per annum, tenable for three years, will bb OFFERED for COMPETITION 
among Candidates desirous of working for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the 
University of London. Candidates must be over 18 and under 24 years of age, 
and must be pronounced eligible by the Council. 

Should a specially qualified Student cnpews another Scholarship of £30 may be 
given at the discretion of the Council. If all other things are equal, preference 
will be given to a Candidate who has already passed the Matriculation of the 
University of London. 

Names must be sent in before the middle of August. 

Particulars and Forms of fp me tog to be had of the SECRETARY, at the 
College, Westfield, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


























’ 
price 1s 6d ; by post, 1s 9d, 
For Prospectus (now ready) and Clendar, apply to 
- CADWALADS DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


SCOTLAND, 
BY THE WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE, 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAYS.—ADDITIONAL and ACCELERATED SERVICE (see 
below). Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class by all trains. 














; A} By 

Leave | wae! a.m. anal a,m./ p.m. pm.| p.m. cael p.w. ni’ht 

London — «| 515) 7 os w i 0.75558 0 8 * 8 50:10 r 0 
rrive al 

Edinburgh (Pr. St.) | + 5 50; 7 4510 5 $ sa | 23) 6 a 9 01252 
Glasgow (Central) ..| 425] 6 0} 7 45/10 18) 4 | 5 50) ae) * O9171 5 
Greenock ... ate ..| 5 38] 71819 31157} 817 5] | 8 30{10 43) 2 46 
Oban oe a0 cel GE sce | we | 4 45) @ |10 1612 20;12 20) 2 34) 617 
Perth oe ‘ «| 640) ... | 9 3511 50) 6 45,7 5) 8 5) 8 1511 10) 335 
Dundee = “<< «| 7 35] oe {10 30/12 40) 8 20) 8 20) 9 45) 9 4512 5) 445 
Aberdeen ... eve (10 O} ... | we | 3 5) 9 55) 9 55/12 0/12 0 2 5 830 
Inverness ... ° “| oe < sos | 8 511 30/11 * 2 45) 2 * 6 5/10 5 

















The 7.55 p.m. and the 8.40 p.m. express trains from Euston to Perth will ran 
from Thursday, July 28th, to Wednesday, August 10th (Saturday and Sunday 
Nights excepted), The trains will take saloons with family parties and sleeping 
and ordinary carriages for Perth and beyond, but will not pick up passengers en 
route. By this means an undisturbed journey will be secured, and the earlier 
arrival at Perth will give ample time for breakfast, &c., before going forward to 
the Highlands. The Highland Railway Co. have agreed to run the 7.55 p.m. 
express through to the Districts beyond Inverness, in advance of the 8.0 p.m, and 
Postal Trains. 5 : 

The HIGHLAND EXPRESS (8.0 p.m.) and 12.0 night Train will run every 
night (except Saturdays). 

A—Will run every night, but on Sunday mornings its arrival at Dundee will be 
9.5 a.m., Inverness 1.30 p.m., and it will have no connection to Oban (Saturday 
nights from London), B—Will ran every night, but will have no connection to 
the North on Saturday night. 

On Saturdays passengers by the 11,0 a.m. Train from London are not conveyed 
beyond Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by the 
Caledonian Railway. “ : 

Carriages with lavatory accommodation are run on the principal Express Trains 
between London and Scotland, without extra charge. 

Improved sleeping saloons, accompanied by an attendant, are run on the night 
trains between London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Stranraer, and Perth. 
Extra charge, 5s for each berth. 

A special train will leave Euston (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) at 6 35 p.m., 
commencing on Monday, July ilth, and until Wednesday, August 10th, inclusive, 
for the conveyance of horses and carriages to all parts of Scotland. 

Additional Trains from Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other Towns, 
will connect with the above Trains. 

Callander and Oban Line.—This line affords the quickest and most comfortable 
route to the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

For particulars of improved train service from Scotland to London, see the 


Companies’ time-bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N.-W. Railway. 
July, 1387, J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
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The LIST will-OPEN on SATURDAY, 16th inst., and CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, 21st inst. 





ALBERT GATE, HYDE PARK. 





HYDE PARK C 


OURT, LIMITED, 





Registered under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1886, whereby the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the 
amount unpaid on their Shares. 





CAPITAL, £230,000, IN 23,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 





Convertible at £22 10s per Share into Cash and Stock by Drawings as hereafter mentioned, Each Share, on conversion, entitles the holder (1) to £12 103 in cash, 
and (2) to £10 in Deferred Stock. The Deferred Stock will carry with it the reversion to the Estate and profits of the Company, and will be entitled to interest 
meantime at the rate of £4 per cent. per annum out of the profits. Payments as follows:—103 per Share on application ;.803 on allotment; and the balance by 
instalments not exceeding £2 per Share at intervals of not less than three months. Six per cent. guaranteed by the Contractors during the construction of the Building, 





DIRECTORS. 
W. J. Thompson, Esq., J.P., 38 Minchin Lane, E.C. (Chairman), 
Colonel Henry Armytage, 29 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 
W. H. Davies, Esq., 17 and 18 Cornhill, E.C. 
Alderman Sir Robert N. Fowler, Bart., M.P., 50 Cornhill, E.C. 
The Hon. F. 0. Howard, 34 Fopst Road, Kensington, S.W. 
Lientenant-General Frederick Marshall, C.M.G., J.P., 9 Eaton Place, &.W. 
T. J. Reeves, Esq., Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Bankers—Meessrs, Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, and Dimsdales, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs, Bonner and Co., Ingram House, 165 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
AnrcuitTEcts.— Messrs. Archer and Green, 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
Avprrors.—Messrs. Broads, Paterson, and Co., 1 Walbrook, E.C. 
Broxers.—Messrs. Helbert Wagg and Co., 18 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
REGISTRAR.—William Andrew Boss, Esq., late Colonial Secretary, Geld Coast. 
SEcRETARY.—Commissary-General Hamley, C.B. 

TEMPORARY OFFICES.—28.and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 








hee PARK COURT, LIMITED. 
PROSPECTUS. 

HYDE PARK COURT is projected to afford to a large class of gentlemen the 
advantage of economy in living, combined with ali reasonable and appropriate 
comforts and surroundings. Hitherto it has been well-nigh impossible for men of 
limited resources to obtain suitable accommodation in London. Hotels are ex- 

nsive, apartments i nient, and chambers solitary ; and while men may, it 
is true, live economically by using a good club, they must perforce sleep at a dis- 
tance from it.er be but poorly housed in its neighbourhood, for the economy to be 
real, In the former case they must spend the time and money to get to the club ; 
in the latter case, comfort is denied them. Moreover, clubs for the most part 
afford no residence, and when they do, the accommodation is restricted and ex- 
pensive. 

Accordingly, the problem before the Directors has been to render comfort in 
residence and the best plain living obtainable for, say, £150 to £200 a year. It is 
anomalous that while capital has done and is still doing so much in respect of 
dwellings to benefit the artisan, and—through the horizontal or “* flat’ system of 
residence—to relieve the affluent of much of the irksomeness of house-keeping, 
nothing has been attempted for the gentleman of modest income; nor, in respect 
of any one of the three classes of society, has any project yet been mooted to 
supply both residence and living on those principles of method and cheapness of 
which, as in co-operative societies, capital and numbers admit the ready exercise, 

It is possible that the difficulty of obtaining a site in London both of sufficient 
area and snitability of situation has hindered hitherto the working out of so de- 
sirable a project. 

The SYSTEM of LIVING.—At Hyde Park Oonrt a resident will be able to 
live, and obtain whatever he consumes, at cost price while renting a residence 
room. Such room will be thoroughly well appointed, and its weekly rent, fur- 
nished, will be from £1 11s'6d, according to its size and position. The rent will 
be an inclusive charge, and will comprise: attendance, heating and ligbting, 
general washing, the use of baths, and, in addition, the usual advantages attach- 
ing to Membership of a first-class Club. It is proposed that the lettings be for 
periods of not less than three months. All applications will be submitted for 
Spon to the Board, who will take into consideration the social qualifications 
of applicants, a3 well as the proposed length of tenure of their rooms. Members 
will be subject to the Rules and Regulations for the time being in force. By 
means of the principle that Rent. should virtually constitute the sole profit, Resi- 
dents will be able to live at cost price. This cost will include per-centage for the 
maintenance but not for the wages of the Staff, which latter, together with the 
cost of heat and cooking, are provided for in the estimates. Hence the full cost 
of living to a Member of Hyde Park Court, when in residence, need not exceed 
Four or Five Shillings a day (Wines, &c., excepted), and, when not in residence, 
the rent will be his only outlay. 








HY PARK COURT, LIMITED. 


The SITE.—The situation of HYDE PARK COURT is perhaps unequalled, 
and for the pareenes of this undertaking it is, in fact, unique. It holds a magni- 
ficent position between the Hyde Park Drive and Albert Gate; its northern 
frontage, 194 feet long, directly faces and overlooks the Park; its southern 
frontage, also 194 feet long, faces Knightsbridge. The superficial area is about 
28,500 square feet, and the buildings will have the advantage, exceptional for 
London, of not being hemmed in by other structures. The ground-floor will be 
devoted to the Club Rooms, and to rooms available for residents and visitors. 
The Club Rooms will fully equal those of the best London Clubs. The super- 
structure will contain abont 500 rooms for Residents; sleeping and other rooms 
and offices for the staff ; and the necessary areas, courts, and passages, for light, 
ventilation, and access. Provision has been made in the plans for both gas and 
electric lighting, also for the sinking of an Artesian Well. 


_ The RESIDENCE ROOMS will be so designed and furnishedj as to combine 
in one sitting-room and bedroom, if desired, and any room will be convertible 
into a sitting-room proper, if so required by a tenant of any permanency, To 
each room there will be constant water-supply, communication with the service- 
room, and electric bells. Hydraulic Lifts to each floor will be on service at all 
hours, day and night. The building will be fireproof, with communication on 
each floor with an outside gallery and detached fire-escape staircase. To insure 
quiet, the ceilings will be conereted. 

The CLUB ROOMS.—The estimates provide for a eapital outlay of £10,000 
upon the furniture and equipment of the Club Rooms, the Directors considering 
that the entire comfort of this part of the Court, assured by so adequate an out- 
lay, must materially tend to the permanent popularity of the institution. The 








Club Rooms will comprise House, Breakfast, and Dinner Room, Coffee-Room, 
Strangers’ Dining-Room, Drawing-Room, Smoking-Rooms, Library and Reading- 
— and Oard-Room, Baths and Billiard.Rooms, Telephone and 
Post Office. 

Ladies, being relatives or friends of residents, wiil be allowed the use of the 
Reception and Drawing-Rooms, and will also be admitted to the Strangers? 
Dining-Room, under the Rules of the E tive 0 itt 

TENURE of the LAND by the COMPANY.—The site is held under an agree. 
ment for a Building Lease for 90 years, from December 25th, 1886. Right is 
reserved to the Company until December 25th, 1839, of acquiring the Freehold at 
22 years’ purchase. 


YDE PARK COURT, LIMITED. 


The ESTIMATES.—These have been carefully considered and are supported by 
certificates of experts which are open for inspectionat the Offices of the Company, 


EstiMATES OF CREDIT, 








220 Rooms at £1 11s, 6d. per week ... el 1“ +. £18,018 0 
oa £2 25.00. 4, Gis ais ae ese STO 
132 ” £2 10s. Od. 99 ose mak ian +» 17,160 0 


£51,994 16 
650 0 


Profit on Residents’ washing, say aie sini si pn 
Dining-Room, £1,500 to 


Net Revenue from Strangers’ 





2,000, say... we as - 1,500 0 
£54,144 16 
Loss by Repairs and Empties, 15 per cent. ws oa one one +. 8,121 14 
£46,023 .2 


FSTIMATES OF OUTGOINGS. 





Ground Rent... in wae wee ane ee ~ eee wn +. £7,000 
Rates and Taxes.,. ses asa ae boo as ans aes oe + 2,800 
OS OS. i a hey 
Insurance ... ome pe wn om ane a t00 eee aon oon 450 
Wear of Linen, and Unassessed Breakages yee a as dis “ae 750 
Direction, Salaries, and Wages oe - oe nr ‘es ; oo «(ae 
Liveries ... ae sai one ve ons wee oa me os . 550 
Stationery, Magazines, and Newspapers... ek ae ae Ase see 500 
Telephones and Telegraphs ... “- «90 ie Pe ax ne ove 250 
Contingencies ... oe ae eae ay, oon an eos eee 500 
£24,750 

To Credit se oe a as ae ven «+ £46,025 2 

By Expenses ... ae an was = ae we 24,750 0 


Surplus... ee eT coe = ove 21,278 2 
being about £9 5s per cent. on the Share Capital. 

METHOD of DISTRIBUTION of PROFIT to the SHAREHOLDERS.— It is 
intended to put £2,500 per annum to a Reserve and Depreciation Fund, and, with 
a view of providing a fixed income for investors, to restrict the annual dividend 
to 6 percent. The anticipated surplus will then be divisible as follows :—£5,000, 
and such other sum as the b e.of profit. will allow, and as, in the opinion of 
the Board, may be available for the purpose, will be distributed in cash payments 
of £12 10s per Share upon such Shares as shall be drawn for conversion into De- 
ferred Stock. Upon any Share being drawn, the holder will be entitled to receive, 
in addition to the £12 10s paid as aforesaid, £10 Deferred Stock, ranking for divi- 
dend up to 4 per cent. per annum after the unconverted Shares, and entitled toa 
fu'l participation in the profits as:soon as all the Shares shall have been converted. 
The amount available for the drawings will increase in each year by the saving of 
the difference of dividend between the 6 per cent. paid on Shares before their 
conversion and the 4 per cent. payable on the Stock, the number of Shares drawn 
for conversion thus increasing progressively. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

The holder of any Share drawn for conversion into Deferred Stock will receive 
£12 10s in cash, and will exchange his Share Certificate for a Stock Warrant 
which will carry dividend at 4 per cent. payable out of the profits, after dividend 
at 6 per cent. has been paid to the holders of Shares not converted. 

When all the Shares have been converted into Stoek, the Stockholders wil} 
have received back all they paid for their original Shares, with 25 per cent. profit, 
and dividend at 4 per cent. on their Deferred Stock, will still remain the owners 
of the property, and be entitled to the whole of the residue of the annual profits, 


YDE PARK COURT, LIMITED. 


OUTLAY of the CAPITAL.—A contract has been signed with Messrs. J. W. 
Hobbs and Co., Limited, of Southwark Bridge Road, for the erection of the 
buildings upon plans and specifications of ‘Messrs. Archer and Green, the Com- 
pany’s Architects, for the sum of £160,300. The resources and repute of the 
Contractors, and the many public buildings.in London which they have erected, 
guarantee the excellence and substantial character of the works to be constructed. 
The buildings are to be delivered over completed and ready for furnishing within 
one year and six months from March 25th, 1887, and all structural repair for five 
years from completion is to be at the Contractors’ charge. The Contractors 
further covenant to pay interest during construction and until March 25th, 1889, 
upon the capital called up, at the rate of 6 per cent. perannum. _ 

The capital outlay for the furnishing of the Club Rooms is estimated, as has 
been stated, at £10,000; that for the Residence Rooms, passages, and staircases, 
is put at £28,160; the equipment of the kitchens, laundry, and offices, at £3,000 ; 
and the outlay for plate, linen, glass, china, cutlery, &c., £4,000. Tho collective 
cost of equipment and farnishing of Hyde Park Court will therefore be £45,160. 

The preliminary expenses of printing and advertising, law charges, fees on 
registration, brokerage, and generally all expenses up to allotment, are under- 
taken by contract for 2 per cent. on the eapital-actualty. allotted, 

Copies of the under-mentioned contracts and agreements, and of the memo- 
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Solicitors, and subscribers for shares will be held to have waived all rights under 
the 38th Section of the Companies’ Acts :— 
July 7th, 1887. Agreement between H. S. King, of the one part, and A. J. 
Bromham, as Trustee, of the other part. 
July 7th, 1887. Agreement between A. J. Bromham, as Trustee, of the one 
part, and J. W. Hobbs and Co., Limited, of the other part. 

Where no allotment is made, the money paid on application will be returned in 
full, or, if a smaller number of Shares is allotted than is applied for, the balance 
of the application money will be applied towards payment of the amount due on 
allo! t 


The elevation of the proposed building, and plans of the Residence Rooms 
accompany the Prospectus, and can be seen at the temporary offices of the 
Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, and of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors. Applications for Shares 
should be made to the Company’s Bankers upon the Form accompanying the 

U8. 

It is intended to apply for a Stock Exchange Quotation as soon as possible after 

allotment. 





YDE PARK COURT. 


Attention is directed to the following Report from Messrs. Drivers and Co., 

4 Whitehall, London, July 13th, 1857 :— 
Dear Sirs,— 

With reference to your instructions we have inspected the above, and now beg 
to report as follows :— 

This valuable plot of land has a frontage of nearly 200ft. to the Knightsbridge 
Road, by a similar’ frontage to Hyde Park at rear, with an average depth of 
about 140ft. ; the entire site comprising an area of 28,500 square ft. superficial, or 
tiiereabouts. 

It is unique in its character and position, and we do not know of any other 
piece of land in the West possessing anything like similar advantages, especially 
considering the fact thatit can be built upon from front to back, with the excep- 
tien of course of interior portions being-required for the lighting courts. 

We have read through the Prospectus of the Company, and find it is proposed 
+o erect upon this site a large building as a Residential Club, for gentlemen of 

incomes. 

The elevation is good, as shown w the plan accompanying the Prospectus, 
and is to be erected in red brick, with Portland-stone dressings. It is to contain 
500 letable rooms, independent of the usual club, billiard, and other reception 
rooms, suitable for a building of this character; besides which there will (we 
understand) be 20 rooms for the accommodation of the establishment. The Base- 
ment to be appropriated to the kitchen department, offices, and electric lighting 
purposes, &c. 

We have taken a view of the surrounding buildings, by which it appears there 
will be very little interfererce with the lights, provided, of course, the building is set 
back in accordance with the building line of the London and County Bank, and 
the Albert Terrace frontages on the other side, and which, we apprehend, can 
easily be done. 

We understand the Company’s intention is to let rooms suitable for Bed and 
Sitting Rooms combined, and furnished so that the weekly rents to be paid for 
the same shall-cover the use of the furniture and all other charges, including 
service. 

In our opinion, considering the large number of gentlemen with limited means 
there are in London now living at their Clubs, and returning to their Chambers 
to sleep, we believe that with the advantages this Club will offer, there will be no 
difficulty-whatever in finding always a sufficiency of tenants, and in all proba- 
bility, as the establishment becomes known and appreciated, a larger rental can 
be obtained than now estimated, provided the management and other arrange- 
mients are good, 

We have sold and dealt with a quantity of land in this immediate locality within 
the last few years, and are fully conversant with its value. 

We are of opinion that this site, taking into account its unique character and 
position, is worth a rent of 5s per square foot superficial, which gives a ground- 
rent for the 28,500 feet of just over £7,000 a year, and which we understand is 
the rent fixed for a lease of 90 years from December 25th, 1886, two years pepper- 
corn being allowed, so that virtually the rent does not commence until Christ- 
mas, 1888, 

We understand the Company have the option of purchasing the freehold at 
22 years’ purchase on the £7,000 a year, and which is a favourable option. 

We have had considerable experience in the last few years in valuing large 
Residential Flat Properties somewhat of this character, and therefore we are 
fully aware of what the outgoings are for Rates and Taxes and Management, 
&., and assuming that the premises can be erected for the sum named in the 
Prospectus, viz., £160,300, and that the Furniture and Equipment will cost 
£45,160 in addition, we consider the Prospectus, so far as profits are concerned, 
will be fully borne out. 

We understand there are to be three Lifts in the building, and that the 
Se are to be lighted with electric light, with a generating-engine in the 

ilding, and that water is to be supplied by an artesian well. 

We are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
DRIVERS and CO. 
Messrs. BONNER and Co,, 165 Fenchurch Street, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on 

SATURDAY, July 30th. 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Ge 


Abiding in Thee: a Selection of Poems, imp 8q ...........+..+4 on (Hawkins) 2/6 
Apologia ad Hebraeos, the Epistle (and Gospel) to Hebrews, by Zenas (Clark) 10/6 
Bacon (T. 8.), The Beginnings of Religion: an Essay, 8vo.........(Rivingtons) 15/0 
Baker (J. G.), Handbook of Fern Allies, 8¥0.............ce.sesceceeceeceeceeceeses Bell) 5/0 
Beaumont and Fletcher, edited by J. Strachey, Vol. I., cr &vo ...... (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Bowen (F. 0.) & 8S. Vine, Practical Instruction in Botany, Pt. II. (Macmillan) 4/6 
Corneille’s Cinna, translated by J. A. Prout, or 8V0..........00..ccceceeee (Cornish) 5/0 
Daly (J. B.), Ireland in the: Days of Dean Swift, &., cr 8vo(Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Du Boisgobey (F.), Sealed Lips, cr 8¥0 ..........ceccccesceeceeceeesecereneces (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Franklyn (H. B.), Great Battles of 1870, &., 8vo.. ....(Triibner) 15/0 
Garlanda (F.), The Fortunes of Words &c., 12mo ..(Triioner) 4/6 
Garment of Praise, and other Poems, imp 8q ............ssseeecceceeceeees Hawkins) 3/6 
Hepburn (J.), Free-Church Minister, by 8. F. F. Veitch, 2 vols. (A. Gardner) 21/0 
Hoffmann (A. A.), Could He do Better? 3 vols. cr 8vo......(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Homiletic Magazine, Vol. XVI., 8vo ...(Nisbet) 7/6 
Howorth (H. H.), The Mammoth and the Flood, 8vo 
In the Service of the King, by F. R. Havergal, &c. 
Irish Problems as Viewed by a Citizen, 12mo 
Keyser(A.), An Exile’s Romance, cr 8vo ... 
Lawford (I.), Fairy Life and Laughter, 4to .............00-00 
Letters from Ireland, 1886, by Special Correspondent of th 
Loti (Pierre), An Iceland Fisherman, &c., cr 8vo... 
Loti (Pierre), My Brother Yoes, cr 8vo... 
McIntosh (H.), Philosophy of the Gospel ........ 
Meredith (0 ), After Paradise; or, Legends of Exile, an 
Minot (L.), Poems, with Introduction, by’ J. Hall, 12mo ...(Oxf. ve 
Morice (F. D.), Greek Passages for Unseen Translation, 12mo ...(Rivingtons) 2/6 
My Lawyer, a Concise Abridgment of Laws of England, cr 8vo (C.K. Paul) 6/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Madam, cr 8V0.................0cec008 ..(Longmans) 1/6 
Oar National Cathedrals, their History, &c., Vo 
Piatt (8S. M. B.), Child’s World Ballads, 12mo... 
Schweigger (C.), Clinical Investigations on Squi 
Smith (J. H.), Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo ... 
Songs for Life’s Journey, by Newman, Faber, &c., imp sq 
Stuart (E.), In his Grasp, cr 8vo ee 
Temperance and Jubilee, an Appeal to Young Me! 
Tolstoi (L.), My Husband and I, cr 8vo ...... 
Tytler (S.), Disappeared, cr 8vo...... ... 
Walsham (W. J.), Surgery : its Theory a’ IP vnssiecad 
Wickes (W.)» Treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-one so-called 
Prose Books of Old Testament, 8v0.............cc-ce-ceceeeee (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Winter (J. 8.), Garrison Gossip, er 8vo (F. V. White) 3/6 
Youngs (E. 8.), The Apotheosis of Antinous, and other Poems...(C. K. Paul) 10/6 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
early. Half- 


yearly. 
aS 6.....014 §..... /<@ 723 


110 6......015 8...... 078 
016 3...... 08 2 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom ... «ae pie pee on ose 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany 7 
Including postage to India, China, &ec. .., ‘a 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





er Fee. aes 
«» 5 5 O]| Half-Column .... - 22ee 
jaecnbnetiieneansenenssn 212 6 {| Quarter-Column..................... 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpIToR, bu 
ot the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; nd Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary. 


DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6.800,000, 
Funds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits om November 20th next, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
eulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Go 
where you may, in every country and in all 
climes persons will be found who have a ready word 
of praise for this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds, 
bruises, and sprains, it is an invaluable remedy ; for 
bad legs, bad breasts, and piles, it may be confidently 
relied upon for effecting a sound and permanent cure. 
In cases of putfed ankles, erysipelas, and rheumatism, 
Holioway'’s Ointment gives the greatest comfort by 
reducing the inflammation, cooling the blood, soothing 
the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and expelling 
the impurities. This Ointment should have a place 
inevery nursery, It will cure all those manifold skin 
affections which, originating in childhood, gain 
strength with the child’s growth. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLIsHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 

’ WILLIAM C. Le Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, Ww.c. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
| from defective vision, CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 329, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
July 20th, ; 
ConTENTS. 


1, Lecxy’s History or ENGLAND. 

2. OuR MrEaT SUPPLY. 

3. COLERIDGE AND THE Romantic ScHoon, 

4. Layarp’s Iranian SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

5. Great Men AND EVOLUTION. 

6, THE TITHE QUESTION. 

7. EaRL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

8. THe Latest ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY, 

9, THE MINISTRY AND THE CoUNTRY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 4s; “Annual Subscription, 12s 6d, 


post-free. 

HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 136, for JULY, 1887. 
CoNTENTS. 

1. Louis THE XIV. AND HIS CouRT. 
2. BrisHOP FRASER. 
3. THe Servic—E oF Man: POSITIVIST AND 
CHRISTIAN. 
4, Some COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY 
In EnauLanp, 1870 TO 1884. 
5. Two Saxon STATESMEN: BEUST AND VITZTHUM. 
6. EDUCATION IN CHINA. 
7. THE ORIGIN OF THE BiBLE CHRISTIAN CoNn- 
NEXION. 
8. Miss Rossett1’s PoETry. 
9, SHortT REvIEWS AND BrieF NOTICES. 
10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T, Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1887, 
CONTENTS. 
1, Tue MopDERN CREMATION MOVEMENT. By Charles 
Cameron, M.P., LL.D. 
2, THE CoRONATION OF CHARLES II. aT SCONE, 
3. THE Hupson’s Bay Route. By William Leggo. 
4, Tn& REDEMPTION OF ASTROLOGY. 
5, Tue Burning oF Frenpravaut. By Charles 
Rampini. 
6, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
7. SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN ReEviEws, &c. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley and London, 








Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Cot here Diseases. By RoBert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L, F.C.8., &. 
London: G. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
me Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


SYCHOLOGUS: the Story of a 


Soul. By Jut1a GoppaRD. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 
London: J, Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22 ee —, LONDON, W. 


Lists free, 
| aie 


| ome 


2 es 


co. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A, 
CAMERON, dent Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 








SOAP.) 


PEA 8 8’ 


SOAP.] 


[SOAP, 


[SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LEA 


SAUCE, 


SAUCE 





ALL 
D R. 


WHO 


SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT, 


DUNBAR’ 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 


FROM COLDS 


S ALKARAM, 





vse 6©LIEBIG 


Cookery Books 
post-free on 


COMPANY’S 





application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 





Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





TRUBNER AND CO/’s 
LIST. 


NOW READY, 


The ILCHESTER LECTURES.—NEW VO 
Large post 8vo, pp. x. and 230, cloth, 7s - =, 


GREEKO-SLAVONIC LITERATURE 
and its Relation to the Folk-Lore of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By M, Gasrer, Ph.D, 


Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 416, cloth, 12s 6d, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 
THOUGHT in its PRACTICAL ASPEOTs, 
From its Origin in Infancy. By George Wa 
F.L.S., F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Good and Evil in 
ped Relation to the Dispensations of Proyi- 

lence,”” 





Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 224, cloth, 6s, 


RUSSIAN LYRICS in ENGLISH 
VERSE. By the Rev. C. T. Witson, M.A.,, late 
Chaplain, Bombay. 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth, 53, 


MORALITY and UTILITY. A Natural 


Science of Ethics, By GEorGE Payne Best, M.B, 
Cantab, 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 184, cloth, 5¢, 


SUNLIGHT. By the Author of “ The 
. = the Earth.”’ With Alterations and 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 56, sewed, ls, 


LIFE after DEATH: Palinodia. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London, M.R.A.S., formerly Fellow of 
Ba!liol, Oxford, now Honorary Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. 


Demy Svo, pp. viii. and 626, cloth, 183. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC. Vol. IIL 
(completing the Work). By Jonn FrepErick 
RowsoTuaM, late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Decline of Paganism and the Dark 
Ages—The Middle Ages, the Arabians, and the 
Troubadours, 

Volumes I. and II., uniform in size and price, can 
still be obtained, 


Large post 8vo, pp. xii. and 496, cloth, 8s 6d. 
The DUTIES and the RIGHTS of MAN. 


A Treatise on Deontology, in which are Demon- 
strated the Individual, Social, and International 
Duties of Man, and his Indirect Duties towards 
Animals. By J. B. Austin. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 318, cloth, 15s, 


The GREAT BATTLES of 1870 and 
BLOCKADE of METZ. By Henry BowLes 
FrankLYN, LL.D., formerly University Pupil of 
Sir Edward Creasy, LL.D., Author of *‘ Navies of 
the Minor Powers,” “ Austria’s Military Fron- 
tier,’’ ** Military Law,’’ &c. Dedicated to General 
the Right Hon. the Viscount Wolseley, K.P., 
G.C.B., G.C.M G., &. With a Plan of Sedan and 
a large Topographical Map of the Country round 
_— showing the French and German Positions, 

Co 


TRUBNER’S COLLECTION of SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL ASIATIC 
and EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Edited by Dr. R. Rost, Librarian of the Indian 
Office Library. 

The two following New Volumes are now ready, 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth, 7s 6d. 
GRAMMAIRE ALBANAISE. By 

W. P. 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth, 4s 6d. 


SIMPLIFIED SERBIAN GRAMMAR. 
By W. R. Morritt, M.A, 


- London : 
TRUBNER and CO., 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill. 


DAVID STOTT'S NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of the MARGRAVINE of 
BAIREUTH (Sister of Frederick the Great). 
Translated and Edited by her Royal Highness 
Princess CurisT1an. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 
price 12s, 


AFTER PARADISE; or, Legends of 
Exile, with other Poems. By RoBeErt, Eart of 
Lytton. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


SAPPHO: Memoirs, Text, and Trans- 
lation. By H. T. WHarton, M.A. Second 
Edition, with Etched Portrait of Sappho and 
Autotype of Fragment of Sappho’s MS., parch- 
ment, fcap. 8vo, price 73 6d. 





London : 
DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


Now ready, 1 vol., 63, 


os 

T H E RAN E: 
A LEGEND OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

By “ GILLEAN ” (an Eye-Witness and Participator), 


COHEN and CO., 341 Strand, W.C. 








¥ 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, olive cloth, price 6s. 


9nd SERIES of OBITER 


DICTA. By AuGusTINE BIRRELL. 

“These essays are in truth decidedly pleasant 
reading. The author has read widely not only in the 
highways of literature, but in out-of-the-way places,” 
—Atheneum. 


OBITER DICTA.—The 


TENTH EDITION of the FIRST _SERIES is 

now ready, price 5s, and can te had of all Book- 
sellers’ and Libraries. 

“ Daintily written, daintily printed, and daintily 

pound. The author has a fine turn of style, a very 

etty wit, a solid and manly vein of reflection.”— 


Times. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 53. 


LA MARCHESA : a Story of 


the Riviera; and other Tales, By Pau. HeyseE. 
Translated by John Philips. 

“The three stories translated by Mr. Philips are 
admirable specimens of Heyse’s art, and to some 
readers, we may hope, they will suggest that it would 
be almost worth while to learn German in order to 
obtain the means of appreciating fully the works of 
so good a writer. Mr. Philips deserves much credit 
for the care with which he has accomplished his task.”’ 
—Atheneum. 


In crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


WALTER ELLITHORNE. 


A Country Parson’s Facts and Fancies, By A.S. 
MELVILLE, 

“The author is in his element in such passages as 
that which describes the adventures of Mr. Percy 
Wiseman in lodgings, or when he sketches the village 
of Mumford in such wise that the reader can almost 
point ont the identical place from his own knowledge.” 
—Literary World. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTY 
TOURISTS. 
“We may look forward to many entertaining hours 
spent in reading this series of County Histories,”— 
and and Water. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; roxburgh, 10s 61; Large- 
Paper copies, 21s net, each volume, 


A HISTORY of NORFOLK. 


By Watter Rye, Anthor of the ‘* Norfolk Anti- 
quarian Miscellany,’’ “Handbook of Norfolk 
Topography,” &c. 
“ At once the most learned and entertaining county 
guide that bas ever been compiled. It is difficult to 
describe Mr. Rye’s delightful book.”’—Atheneum. 


A HISTORY of DEVON- 


SHIRE. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S, Author of 
“The West Country Garland,” &c. Second 
Edition. 

“The work of Mr. Worth will not only form a 
handy guide to those who desire thoroughly to study 
the annals of the county, but presents to the more 
cursory reader a great amount of interesting matter 
conveyed in a very readable way.” —Field. 


A HISTORY of DERBY- 


SHIRE. By Jonn PENDLETON. 
“The writer puts before us everything about 
Derbyshire that a man, not a specialist in that par- 
ticular line, need care to know.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 


A HISTORY of BERK- 


SHIRE. By Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper Kina. 
“An interesting contribution to Mr. Stock’s series 
of Popular County Histories. Colonel King has 
given us a work which is agreeable reading. He is 
not only an industrious investigator, but an inde- 
pendent thinker,’’—Times. 


In demy 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled, price 53, 


The NEW RELIGIO 


MEDICI: Chapters on Present-Day Subjects. By 
Frepericxk Ropinson, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and Author of * A Diary of 
the Crimean War.” 
“These articles are marked by an earnest desire to 
Fe the advisability of the union of ‘ Physic with 
ivinity.’? The author advocates his theory with an 
able moderation that recommends his work to the 
members of the two professions.””"—Morning Post. 


Now ready, in crown 8v0, tastefully bound, price 2s 6d ; 
in parchment, 33 6d. 


CHILD’S - WORLD 
BALLADS. By Mrs. Pratt, Author of “A 
Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,’’ &c. 

“A pleasing and attractive little volume.”— 

Northern Whig. 


In demy 8vo, 64 pp., price 1s 64, post-free. 


RATIONAL BANKING. 


The Remedy for Depression in Trade versus Bank 
Monopoly. By O. E. Wessitav. Edited by 
Bawycrort Cooke. 

© Worthy of attentive reading.”—Literary World. 


ELLIOT SsTOCK, 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.O, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


By Miss M. F. P. DUNBAR, 
Compiler of “‘ The Shakespeare Birthday-Book.”” 
The Birthdays and other Anniversaries of the Members of the Royal Family are especially noted. 
The Quotations are from the Authors of the 15th-17th Centuries, 

DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges, with Cabinet Photographs of the Members of the 
Royal Family, chosen by the Queen herself, together with Fac-similes of their Autographs, 4to, Half-a-Guinea, 
Cloth boards, 16mo, with her Majesty’s Portrait and Autograph, price 1s 6d ; 

or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 
“A very tasteful and appropriate Jubilee Memorial, and it has the merit of combining utility with 
ornament.’’—Scottish Leader, 
“* Cannot be surpassed for neatne3s and elegance. The quotations are exceedingly well chosen, and it 
contains an excellent portrait of her Majesty, with autograph.”—Metropolitan, 
“The volume is sure to be eagerly songht after.”-—Scotsman. 








EVERY VISITOR TO BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW SHOULD READ 


COWBOYS AND COLONELS: 


A Narrative of a Journey across the Prairie and over the Black Hills of Dakota. 
Giving Full Particulars of Life in the Far West. 
At all Libraries. 16 Illustrations. Cloth, price 10s 6d. 


“ Lively and entertaining.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

**This book, with its excellent illustrations, gives a far more accurate idea of the Deadwood or Buffalo 
Bill country than most of the other works of a similar kind which reach us,”—Atheneum, 

**We have met few books of the kind better worth reading.’’—Academy. 











Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


DETHRONED. A Story for Girls. 
Ssymour, Author of ‘‘ Girlhood Days.” Illustrated by Miss Lockyer, 


** A very suitable story for girls.””—Liverpool Mercury. 
“ Brightly written, and very entertaining, with no ridiculous love nonsense.””—Whitehall Review, 


By Mrs. 





A NEW BOOK by VIN VINCENT, Author of “ Wrong on Both Sides,” ** An Old Marquise,”” 
Miss LAVINIA’S TRUST. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s 6d. 
“A touching and graceful little romance,”—Literary World, 
Illustrated, 4to, cloth, 2s 6d, 


BABIES CRAWLING RUGS, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


With a few Hints to Mothers and Narses about Kindergarten Toys, and How to Use Them. Games, and How 
to Play Them. Stories, and How to Tell Them. Directions about Ladies’ and Children’s Work not generally 
known. By EMMA S. WINDSOR, Soho Bazaar. 


“ A charming and useful book.” —Cheltenham Examiner. 
“ Invaluable for the nursery.””—Western Daily Mercury. 








GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





On MONDAY, July 18th, will be published. 


HALF A GQCEN TUR Y; 


Changes in Men and Manners. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND, 


Author of “ Letters from West Ireland,” *‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” &c. 


8vo, 12s 6d, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
VICTOR HUGO’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 21s. 


THINGS SEEN (CHOSES VUES). 


By VICTOR HUGO. 


* He records with exquisite delicacy, with wonderful perspicacity, all that comes under his observation, 
rescuing from oblivion sometimes a man, sometimes an incident ; changing his style in changing his subject, 
and imparting to the simplest things an historical and pictorial value, which makes of these notes so many 
pictures, social, political, literary, and artistic, which will find a place in the memory. It is a volume which 
cannot be analysed, it is in every part admirable.’—Times. P ; 

“The new volume of Victor Hugo’s ‘Choses Vues’ is a pleasant surprise. The translator has done his 


work with accuracy.”—Atheneum, ’ . 

“The most curious and interesting of any book in prose written by him.”—Daily News. ‘ 

**In its English dress the collected scraps of the deceased French writer lose nothing of their original 
attractions. Most of the sketches are of considerable interest, and in a way constitute valuable additions to 
the history of the country.’’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. ‘ 

** None who admire what is best in literature could fail to come beneath the wonderful spell of its grand 


and gloomy power.”’—Scotsman. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 

















Wellington Street, Strand, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


**A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY 
WELL-PURNISHED LIBRARY.’’—The TIMES. 


Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Lestiz Sterxen. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, 
and further Volumes at Intervals-of Three Months. 

INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 

BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of “ The 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will be raised from 12s 6d 
to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 203 in half-morocco. This alteration in price 
is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the 
original estimate. The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered 
pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness, 





It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one- 
fourth of the work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth 
is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of 
their original expectation, that “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY ” would be completed in about 50 Volumes, 








NEW WORK by JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Joun Boyrp Kinnear, Author of “ Principles of Property in Land,” &c. 
*,* This work includes chapters on the Representative System, Nationality, 
Federations, Local Government, Party Government, &c. 
NEW EDITION of. HARE’S “WALKS in ROME.” 
In a few days, Twelfth Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of “Walks in London,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
** Days near Rome,”’ &&, 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a 


Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. Humpury Warp, The 
Various Chapters Contributed by Leading Authorities on the Respective 
Subjects. Prospectus, containing numerous Press notices, on application. 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s and 2s 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; 
or cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


LADY BRANKSMERE. By the Author of 
** Molly Bawn,”’ “ Beauty’s Daughters,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 


TEN YEARS in MILANESIA. By the Rev. 
ALFRED Penny, M.A. Illustrated from Drawings by the Author and H. J. 
Rhodes, 

@ - Sey set forth......Altogether the book is very interesting.”’—Pall Mall 

azette. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION, with Appendix. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Bishop 


of BeprorD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d ; leather, 53 ; calf or morocco, 10s 6d. 


The TEACHERS’ GRADUAL: Lessons on 


the Church Catechism, By the Rev. Louris Stoxes, M.A, Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d. 


** He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”—Guardian. 
** There is no better work published.””—Church Times. 
“Teachers will find it most useful.”—Saturday Review. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
10 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


a) et esse and DOWNSTATIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8. W. 








pecoanra ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... «ve ve £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 1. see save wwe = 9,000,000 





HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Heap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000, Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000. 
DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. One year, 4 per cent.; two 
or three years, 4} per cent. W. G, CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 





Now ready, a NEW NOVEL by E. WERNER. 
Her Son. Translated from the German 


by CuRIsTINA TYRRELL, Translator of ' Under a Charm," “N. ” 
. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. een 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ VENDETTA!” 


Thelma: a Society Novel. By Marie 


CoreE x11, Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


Now ready. 


Miss Jacobsen’s Chance: a Story of Aus. 


tralian Life. By Mrs, CAMPBELL-PRaED, Author of “ Affinities,” &c. In 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 





Now ready. 


The Heir without a Heritage. By Miss 


Farrrax Brrene, Author of “A Fair Country Maid,” &>. In 3 vols, 
crown 8yvo. 


* An admirable novel......The story as a whole is one which, in virtue of both 
conception and execution, is not likely soon to be forgotten.””—Spectator, 


Now ready. 


An Ugly Duckling. By Henry Erroll. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MR. MURRAY’S’ LIST. 





Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Sir HECTORS WATCH. 


GRANVILLE, - 


By Charles 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and the 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By Atois Branp1t, Professor of English 
at the University of Prague. An English Edition by Lady Eastiaxrr, 
assisted by the Author. 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a 


Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horace Rumsoxp, Bart., 
K.0.M.G., British Minister at Athens, 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS from a MOURNING CITY: 


Naples during the Autumn of 1884, By AxeL Muntue. Translated by 
Maupe VALéRie WHITE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


OoL D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE — " a8 
6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
7. Rue des Chantres. 
8. St. Etienne du Mont, 





1. Le Stryge. 

2. La Morgue. 

3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, 
4, La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie, 


Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 36 Piccadilly, W. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
tenet — ; large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full desoriptive tariff of 
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STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 1887. 


NEW GUIDES. 
SUFFOLK.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to SUF- 


FOLK, with Excursions by River, Road, and Rail. By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, 
F.L.S., F.G.8., Editor of ‘* Science Gossip.”” Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 23, 


WILTSHIRE. — TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


WILTSHIRE, its Scenery and Antiquities. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.8. Feap. 
8vo, with Map and Plan of Salisbury Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


The WYE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


WYE and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Feap. 8vo, with 
2 Maps and Plan of Hereford Cathedral, cloth, 2s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
YORKSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to the 


EAST and NORTH RIDINGS of YORKSHIRE. Containing Full Informa- 
tion concerpving all the Favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast aud 
Inland. By G. PaiLiips BEvAN, F.S.8, Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map 
and Plan, cloth, 2s. 


DERBY.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to DERBY- 


SHIRE. Containing Particulars of all Places of Interest and Resort within 
the County. By Rev. J. CHartes Cox. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, 
cloth, 2s. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
COUNTY GUIDES 


Includes in addition to the above :— 











BERKSHIRE. HAMPSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. KENT. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDON (ROUND). 
DEVON, NORTH. NORFOLK. 

DEVON, SUUTH. SOMERSET. 

DORSET. SURREY, 

ENGLISH LAKES, SUSSEX. 

ESSEX, WARWICK, 


YORKS., W. RIDING. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
NORTH WALES; embracing Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon, 
Dolgelley, Bala, Llangollen, and Aberystwyth. Fourth Edition, with 4 Maps, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d, 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
the ISLE of MAN. A Comprehensive Handbook to this popular place of 
Summer Resort. With folding Map, feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

By the Same Author. 
Uniform in size and style. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps, &c., 7s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps, 5s. 
CARLISLE and the ROMAN WALL. With Map, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Paper, Is 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s 6d. 
ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 
CARLISLE and ROMAN WALL. Paper, 2s. 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to NOR- 


WAY. By Tuomas B. Wiitson, M.A. With Additions and Corrections for 
1887, fcap. 8vo, with 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD'S COMBINED MAPS and GUIDES. 
ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


thescale of lin. to a mile; size, 27in. by2lin.; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain, is; folded incase, coloured, 1s 6d ; mounted 
in case, coloured, 3s 6d, 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27in.; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in ease, coloured, 
2s; mounted in case, coloured, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on 


the scale of 3} miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27in.; and descriptive 
VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1s 6d; folded in case, coloured, 
2s; mounted in case, coloured, 5s, 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP 


of LONDON, on the scale of 4in. to a mile; size, 344ip. by 27in. With an 
Illustrated Guide to the principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an 
Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, in case, 
1s ; Extended (size, 344 in. by 344 in.) and full coloured, in case, 1s 6d ; mounted 
on cloth, in case, 3s 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6d, 

















London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


COMPLETE TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS, post-Jree for 
Penny Stamp. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “‘ She,” “* King Solomon’s Mines,”’ “* Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by C. H. M. Kerr, 


SHE: a History of Adventure. By H. 


Riper Haeearp, Author of “ King Solomon's Mines,” “ Jess,” &. With 
Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas.and of the various uncial 
Greek, Roman, Black-Letter, and Early-English Inscriptions thereon inscribed, 
Sixth Edition (3lst to 35th Thousand), crown 8vo, 63. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 


By M. le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Manuscripts by C. H. F. Buackitn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Nerthumnbetinnt 4 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; its Etio- 


logy, Pathology, and Treatment. With an Analysis of 1,000 Cases to 
Exemplify its Duration and Modes of Arrest, By C. J. B. Wittiams, M.D., 

L.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Physician-Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
Senior Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton ; 
and CHARLES THEODORE WILLIAMS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P., Physician 
to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. Second Edition, Enlarged and 
Rewritten by Dr. C, THEODORE W1LLIAMs. With 4 Coloured Plates and 10 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the OX; 


being a Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the Use of 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students. By Joun Henry Street, M.R.O.V.S., 
A.V.D., Professor of Veterinary Science and Superintendent, Bomba; 
Veterinary College; Author of ‘‘Outlines of Equine Anatomy,’’ an 
“ Diseases of the Elephant.” Second Edition, 8vo, 15s. 


The HEALTH of NATIONS. A Review of 


the Works of EDWIN CHADWICK. With a Biographical Dissertation by 
BeysamMin Warp Ricwarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


THRALDOM: a Story. By Julian Sturgis, 

Author of “ Little Comedies,” ‘* My Friends and I,” &. 1 vol. crown 8v0,6¢. 

** The action of the story isalmost breathlessly rapid, and the interest culminates 

to the very close, yet, though so full of incident, the tale tains two or three 

delightfully subtle and effective character-creations that give it an enduring 
value.”’—Scottish Leader. 


BOYS and MASTERS: a Story of School 


Life. By A. H. Girxes, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 

“This book cannot be read without feeling by any boy or master. The former 
will see themselves portrayed in simple language, easily understood by the dallest ; 
the latter will learn muchof boy nature they have perhaps overlooked...... Whole- 
some in its teaching, pithy in its style, we cordially recommend it as a gift and 
prize book.’”’—Schoolmaster. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By ~ Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” ‘‘We Two,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 
sewed. 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Them. 


With Map and 59 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 
boards, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d, 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of 


“The Atelier du Lys.’’ New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Moteswortu, Author of “ Carrots,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 339, 


JULY, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

ErrTrick FOREST AND THE YARROW. 
PoLiTIcAL ASSASSINATION. 
LETTERS OF MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
Tue EpucaTIion OF WOMEN. 
Tue Lire AND WoRKS OF GIORDANO Bruno. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL Law OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. SoREL’S EUROPE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE Brocas Book. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL Party. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 7, JULY, royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1, Articles. CONTENTS. 

AETIUS and BONIFACE. By Epwarp A. Freemay, D.C.L. 
BYZANTINE PALACES. By J. THEeoporeE Bent. 
QUEEN CAROLINE of NAPLES. By Oscar Browyina. 

2, Notes and Documents—Letters of the Emperor Julian, by Alice Gardner—The 
House of Ethelwulf, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox—A Medisval Latin Poem, 
by 8. G. Owen—The Depositions of 1641, by Mary Hickson—The Forged 
Commission of 1641, Ry R. Dunlop—The Battle of Edgehill, by W. G. Ross 
—The Assassination of Gustavus III. of Sweden, by R. Nisbet Bain. 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently published.—5. Contents of 
Periodical Publications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY & SEASIDE. 





BENTLEY'S 


FAVOURITE 





NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





NEW ADDITION. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By Rhoda Broughton, 


Author of “Cometh up as a Flower.” 





By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


East Lyone. (140th Thousand.) 
The Channings. 

Anne Hereford. 

Trevelyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Bessy Rane. 

Court Netherleigh. 

Dene Hollow. 

Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (lst Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 

Mildred Arkell, 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. (A Sequel to “The 


Channings,”’) 


Shadow of Ashlydyat. 


St. Martin’s Eve. (A Sequel to 
“ Mildred Arkell.”) 


Within the Maze. 


By Frances M. Peard. 
Near Neighbours. 








By Mrs. Notley. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be 2 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres, 





By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 





By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. | Quits! 





By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Policy and Passion. 





By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 





By dessie Fothergill. 
The ‘First Violin.’ 
Healy. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 


By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She, 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

















By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 





By Marcus Clarke. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 





By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 





By Rosa N. Carey. 
Wee Wifie. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Not like Other Girls. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 





By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 
Susan Drummond. 





By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 





By Hawley Smart. 
Breezie Langton. 





Anonymous. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 








By Charles Reade. 
A Perilous Secret. 





By Florence Montgomery, 
Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 

Thrown Together. 





By Jane Austen. 


(The orly Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 


Edition, at 63s.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan, and, The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion. 


Pride and Prejudice. 





By Lady G. Fullerton. 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. | Ladybird. 





By W. Clark Russell. 
An Ocean Free Lance. 





By W. E. Norris. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 





VENDE 


Also, just added. 


TTA! 





By Marie Corelli. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. 


By E. Werner. 


Success: and how he won it. 
No Surrender, | Under a Charm. 





By Mrs. Augustus Oraven. 
A Sister’s Story. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampBsE.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Straud; and Published by him at the “ Spectaror” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 16th, 1387. 









































